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For the Woman’s Journal. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE MILK- 
MAID. 


BY CLARA MARCELLE GREENE, 





Darkened in her royal doom, 

Walks the princess wearily ; 
Darker in its heavy gloom 

Broods her spirit drearily. 
Blithely through her fields of bloom 

Trips a milkmaid cheerily, 


Singing in the setting sun, 

Till her song rings tower-high : 

“O my love, my love and I,— 

When the milking all is done, 

He so fond and I so true, 

Wander sweet the gloaming through. 
Happy, happy maiden! 

Tra la la la! Tra la la la! 

O my love, my love and I!” 


Listening with bated breath, 
Leans the princess in her pride, 
Where her casement shadoweth, 
Slanting and not over wide; 
While the milkmaid carolleth 
Gaily through the eventide, 
Singing in the setting sun, 
Underneath the summer sky : 
“O my love, my love and I!— 
When the milking all is done, 
He will meet me at the bars; 
Love is truer than the stars! 
Lo, the happy hour is nigh! 
Tra lalala! Tra la lala! 
O my love, my love and I!” 


Moans the princess in her doom, 
“Oh, that I were e’en as thou, 

Singing through thy fields of bloom! 
Maiden, give, oh, give me now 

Thy glad heart untouched by gloom, 
And be thine my crown-cut brow!”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Washington, D. C., May 22, for the 
first time in the history of the House 
Judiciary Committee, a majority of the 


| | outspoken in its advocacy. 


treet, where copies | 


members agreed to a favorable report upon ~ 


a joint resolution (introduced by Repre- 
sentative Baker of New York) providing 
for a constitutional amendment to grant 
suffrage to women. ‘T'wice before a minor- 
ity of the committee has reported favor- 
ably on similar propositions, and one of 
these reports was drawn by the present 
speaker, Mr. Reed; but until now a major- 
ity could not be induced to take favorable 
action. 





*e+ 
Under the heading ‘Woman Suffrage 
in Congress,” the Boston Transcript says: 
It is the West which shows its power 


| payers. 








| the Senate it is the East rather than the | the managers of the enaeenns celebra- 


pe that inclines to lead for woman suf- 
frage. Senator Hoar is characteristically 
The South 1s 
characteristically ‘solid ’ against it. This 
verdict of the Judiciary Committee of the 


House will have a certain effect upon the | 


popular decision of the woman suffrage 
question in the new State where the ques- 
tion is to be submitted to the people next 
fall. 

In the West a generation haz grown up 
wholly untouched by Eastern ideas or 
prejudices in regard to the fit place for 
women. €o-education in Oberlin, in the 
strong and scholarly University of Michi- 
gan, and in the hundreds of small colleges, 
academies, high schools and normal 
schools of the West, has had already an 
enormous and unestimated influence. 
Thousands of young people study side by 


| side, instructed by professors who were 
| instructed at Harvard or Yale, 
| Heidelberg, or Oxford. 


Columbia, 
These students 
have no thought—the knowledge certain- 
ly, but not the realization—that there is 
any other system of education. This is 
the average Western man’s rearing nowa- 
days. With his keen sense of humor, he 
feels, when he goes to Congress, that it 
would be ridiculous to oppose any meas- 
ure acknowledging women’s right to vote 
if they want to. ‘And if you don't want 
to, you ought to see that you've got it to 
do,” is the succinct prophetic philosophy of 
the Western congressman to the women 
with whom, when they were girls at 
school, he used to study logie and civil 
government. 


eee. 
Hill of New York has signed the 
the appointment of 
factory inspectors at 


Gov. 
bill providing for 
eight women 
$1,000 a year. 


as 
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Mr. Caspuri, of Natchitoches, has intro- 
duced in the Louisiana Legislature a bill 
to ailow women who pay taxes to vote 
upon questions submitted to the tax- 
The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana, that an amendment to the 


tion to put her on the programme, as an 
object-lesson to opponents of the higher 
education. Some women should by all 
means have been among the speakers. 
But, since they are not, it is a consolation 
that the chief oration of the day is to be 
delivered by an earnest and eloquent friend 
of equal rights for womeu—George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
- ef = 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, the Prohibi- 

tion nominee for clerk of the Kentucky 


| Court of Appeals, is receiving hundreds of 


letters of congratulation, and her candi- 
dacy is a matter of genuine enthusiasm 
with the party. The honor was thrust upon 


| her, the men declaring that they chose her 





Constitution of the State of Louisiana shall be | 


sulmitted to the people at the next general elec- 
tion so as to read after the words ‘‘ten years”’ in 
Article 242, ‘provided that women and non-resi- 
dent taxpavers can vote at said election, either in 
person or proxy.’ 


The article referred to at present reads: 


Art. 242. The General Assembly shall have 
power to enact general laws authorizing the 
parochial or municipal authorities of the State, 
under certain circumstances, by a vote of the 
majority of the property taxpayers in numbers 
and in value, 
public improvements or railway enterprises; 
provided, that such tax shall not exceed the rate 
of five mills per annum, nor extend for a longer 


| period than ten years. 


-@@e- -——— 


fie Married Women's Property Rights 


| Bill failed to pass the Kentucky Legisla- 


| ture.” 


Apparently it had a majority, as its 
opponents had to resort to filibustering to 
defeat it. The Louisville Commercial thus 
describes the scene which occurred near 
the end of the session: 


“The House took up 
Property Rights Bill, which was unfin- 
ished business. Some of the members 
were tired of hearing speeches on this 
subject, and shut off further argument by 
ordering the previous question. ‘There 
were nearly a dozen amendments, and 
two substitutes. Both of the latter, one 
by Mr. Cooper and the other by W. B. 
Smith, were defeated. (uite a number of 


| the amendments, some of them intended 


to be funny, were voted down. Three of 
them, however, were adopted, and after 
an hour's hot filibustering by Mr. Cooper, 
who earlier in the morning so much 
wanted to expedite business, the bill as 
amended at last reached a final vote. 
While this vote was being taken, the ene- 
mies of the bill agreed to break a quorum 
and force the bill into the orders of the 
day. They succeeded in breaking the 
quorum, and Mr. Cox refused to do any 
teed ruling. ‘The amendments do not 
materially affect the bill, and it might have 
been gotten back to the Senate in time for 
its concurrence in them, had it not been 


| forced into the orders of the day.” 


again in the majority report on the bill in- | 


troduced by Representative Baker of New 
York, providing for «a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women. It is 
not probable that all of those who have 
agreed to the favorable report are distinct- 
ly and politically in favor of it. Some of 
them would undoubtedly refuse to talk in 


private with entire seriousness on this | 


subject. They would prefer to be taken 
humorously. But there is plenty of seri- 
ous conviction represented under the 
lightsomeness with which this tremendous 
national joke is taken by individuals. 
a body, the House Judiciary Committee 
has, for the first time in history, agreed to 
the ‘suffrage report; and however individ- 
uals may play with the topic, serious peo- 
ple must therefore refuse to look at the 
matter in any other than a serious way. 


As | 


If the plan is that which has been fol- | 


lowed, vear after year, in many of the 
State Legislatures, to favor suffrage in 
one house and vote it down in the other, 
it is a risky game to play in this instance, 
as the United States Senate has several 
times shown itself strongly in favor of 
the test of woman suffrage in a national 
Vote on a constitutivnval amendment. In 


One of the most active workers in Ken- 
tucky writes, ‘‘We got only our woman's 
wages bill in the Legislature, not our 
property rights bill, but our cause was the 
most hotly contested fight of the session, 
and we see victory near.” 


*e+ 





as being more fit than any man they could 
find. ‘The position is one of the most hon- 
orable and responsible in the State. This 
is said to be the first instance in the South 
of a woman’s being nominated for a State 
office. Mrs. Henry’s ability is unques- 
tioned, and we hope that all the friends of 
equal rights in Kentucky will give her 
their warm support. 


+ oo 





We omit our story this week, in order to 
make room for a number of woman suf- 
frage selections in prose and verse, suita- 
ble for recitation by school children. They 
are prepared at the request of Miss An- 
thony, who wants them for use in Dakota. 

*** 


The Woman's Club of Lansing, Mich., 
has moved into a home of its own, and 
celebrated the joyful event with a house- 
warming. A local paper says: 

‘*The building is a substantial two-story 
brick structure, 32 by 60. Theclub assem- 
bly, committee, and toilet rooms are upon 
the second floor, and are beautifully fin- 
ished in red oak. ‘The assembly-room has 
a seating capacity of two hundred, has a 
southern exposure, and is perfectly lighted 


| by large plate-glass windows with a circu- 


lar trieze of cuthedral glass. The rooms 
contain all the adjuncts of water, gas, and 
turnace, and on either side of the rostrum 
are open fire-places. The floor is covered 


| with a pretty carpet, in which blue pre- 


dominates, as it does in the rugs that cover 


| the rustrum, in the porti¢res, and in the deli- 


to levy special taxes in aid of | 


the Woman's | 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch writes from 


England, calling attention to the fact that 
all the speakers announced to take part in 
the exercises at the anniversary of Vassar 
College aremen. This does seem anomal- 
ous. Among the graduates of Vassar are 
many able women and good speakers, who 
might with propriety have been invited to 
help glorify their Alma Mater on this oc- 
casion. Mrs. Stanton Blatch is herself an 
unusually eloquent speaker. Sheis, more- 


| over, a living proof that a collegiate edu- 


cation does not necessarily impair the stu- 
dent’s health or beauty, or prevent her 
from marrying. If Mrs. Stanton Blatch 
had been in this country, it might have 
been « wise stroke of policy on the part of 


| from Rev. 


cate tracery here and there on the walls. 
On this occasion the room was made beau- 
tiful with pictures, aud bright with airy, 
graceful belongings, by potted plants and 
clinging vines, while the air was laden 
with sweet perfume of roses and hya- 
cinths.” 

The building cost ¢4,600. Much praise 
is given to the business ability shown by 
the board of ladies who had the matter in 
charge—Mesdames Davis, Robson, Sleep- 
er, Barnes, Jones, Porter, Wardwell, West- 
cott, Appleyard, Connelland Hall; and to 
Mr. James Appleyard, whose plans, speci- 
fications and supervision were given with- 
out money and without price. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. H. A. Tenney, Mrs. J. 
B. Porter, Mrs. N. B. Jones, Mrs. A. T. 
Davis, and Mrs. Wardwell. An original 
poem by Mrs. M. W. Howard, the eldest 
member of the Club, was read by Mrs. H. 
B Baker. At the reception in the even- 
ing, Mrs. Genie Dart Crossett, of Chicago, 
sent a beautiful box of roses, and Mrs. 
Immen, of Grand Rapids, brought the 
greetings of the Women's Club of that 
city, and presented the Club with two 
beautifully bound volumes of Hawthorne's 
‘*Marble Faun.” 


—+ oo 


At the twenty-third Council of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Nebraska, held last week 
in Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Rev. Louis 
Zahner offered the following resolution : 

Kesolved, That a committee of three ve ap- 
pointed to procure such legislation as will make 
it legal for women to vote at our parochial 
elections. 

Mr. Kittle opposed the resolution. Mr. 
Wheeler championed it. A question of 
the constitutionality of the motion, if car- 
ried, was raised. Mr. Wheeler, who was 
unflinching and undismayed in his position 
in favor of the ladies, moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to secure such State 
legislation as would make the vote of 
women in church matters legal under the 
civil law. ‘This brought forth a protest 
Mr. John Williams, who 
thought that God had never intended wom- 
en to vote. If the resolution were carried, 
however, he was of the opinion that wom- 
en should be entitled to sit in the council. 
“It is a curse for women to vote either in 
church or State,” said Mr. Williams. 
‘They are dragged in because they are the 
best workers. It is unchurchly, uncatho- 
lic, and dangerous in its tendency.”” The 
resolution was put to vote and carried by 
a fair majority, and the following commit- 
tee was appointed: Dr. Zahner, Mr. 
Wheeler, and Mr. Oakley. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


A magnificent audience greeted the 
opening of the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the New England W. 38. A. on May 
26th. in Tremont Temple, which was 
hung with flags in honor of the occasion. 
The Boston Herald says: ‘*The hail was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and the audi- 
ence, judging from the frequent applause, 
was fully in sympathy with the cause 
which the gathering was to celebrate.” 

Henry B. Blackwell called the meeting 
to order, and said: 

ADDRESS OF H. B. BLACKWELL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Woman suffrage 
means the co-operation of women and 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mary E..iorr HoLroyp, of Cincinnati, 
has left $10,000 to establish a flower mar- 
ket in that city. 

Mrs. A. B. RIcHARDSON, of Lowell, 
Mass., has been reappuinted a member of 
the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH G. SMITH, of Bridge- 
port, has just been elected secretary of the 
Connecticut Eclectic Medical Association: 

COUNTESS ‘TOLSTOI makes hektograph 
copies of her husband’s books which are 


| under ban in Russia, and thus circulates 


men forthe common good. We propose | 


to give you an object-lesson in the princi- 
ple to-night. Mrs. Lucy Stone is here, 


presiding over this meeting, because she | 


has promised todoso. But she is suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, and cannot make 
herself heard. So she has called upon 
me to help her out. If, therefore, [ suc- 
ceed in making you hear, you must give 
our cause the credit which is its due. ‘This 


is the twenty-first annual meeting of the | 


N. E. Woman Suffrage Association. It 


was organized Noy. 18, 1868, Rey. James | 


Freeman Clarke presiding. 
and Olympia Brown, the latter the pastor 


Luey Stone | 


of a Universalist congregation in Wey- | 


mouth, on their return from the woman 
suffrage campaign in Kansas in the fall of 
1867, took steps to organize New England. 
At the invitation of Frances Ellen Burr 
and Mr. Croffut, of Hartford, Mrs. Stone 
and myself addressed the Connecticut Leg- 
islature in the fall of 1867, and Miss Brown 
soon afterwards opened a correspond- 
ence with all the New England States. 
To the convention of 1868 came John Neal 
from Maine, Nathaniel and Armenia White 
from New Hampshire, James Hutchinson, 
Jr., and his wife from Vermont, ‘'T. W. 
Higginson from Rhode Island, John 
Hooker and Isabella Beecher Hooker from 
Connecticut. From Massachusetts came 
(aroline M. Severance, Isa Gray, Abby W. 
May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Sarah Southwick, Olympia 


them through the mail. 


Mrs. AMELIA GENE MASON, of Chicago, 
begins a series of papers, profusely illus- 
trated, on **The Women of the French 
Salons,” in the May Century. 


Miss MARY CODDINGTON has left $40,- 
000 to the City Missions of New York, to 
build a boys’ club house. A building in 
the Bowery will be erected and fitted up 
for that purpose. 


Mrs. ISABELLA BiRD BisHor has ob- 
tained from the Maharajah of Kashmir the 
grant of a piece of Jand on which to build 
a hospital of sixty beds, and a dispensary 


| for women. 


Brown, and a host of public-spirited anti- | 


slavery women, whocould say with James 
Russell Lowell,— 


“*T first drew in New England air, and from her 
hardy breast 

Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not 
let me rest; 

And if my words seem treason to the dullard 
and the tame, 


Mrs. M. O. MINER, who lately gradu- 
ated in Philadelphia, will return to Hia- 


watha, Kansas, and enter a drug store 
there. She will be the fifth lady phar- 


macist in the State. 


Miss ALICE AMASON, a young lady well 
known to the press of Mississippi, has 
Sturted a paper, the Mississippi Review, at 
Ackerman. The number of Southern wom- 
en engaged in journalism steadily in- 
creases. 


Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX Blake expects 


to be in Massachusetts in July at Lake Pleas- 
ant. If any suffrage clubs or leagues in 


| this State would like to secure Mrs. Blake 


*Tis but my Bay State dialect,— our fathers spake | 


the same!”’ 


At the annual meeting in May, 1869, 
Mary A. Livermore made her first public 
speech in Boston, Julia Ward Howe first 
stood upon a woman suffrage platform, 


as a speaker at that time, she will be open | 
to engagements. Her address is No. 149 
E. 44th Street, New York. 


Miss CATHERINE BRUCE has just con- 
tributed $20,000 to the New York Free 
Circulating Library. Some time ago she 


| built the society’s branch library on West 


and Lucy Stone came from New Jersey to | 


help organize her vative New England. 


Beside these women stood tried and true | 


anti-slavery workers—John G. Whittier, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Stephen Foster, Samuel May; leading 
ministers—Gilbert Haven, then editor of 
Zion’s Herald, Rev. Jacob Manning, D. D., 
of the Old South, Dr. Bartol, John Weiss, 
and Rowland Connor; active politicians— 
U. 8. Senator Henry Wilson, Geo. F. Hoar, 
destined to become senator, and Frank W. 
Bird; influential journalists—Charles W. 
Slack, of the Commonwealth, and Warring- 
top and Sanborn, of the Springfield Re- 
publican. Samuel E. Sewall stood for law, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson for literature. 
Already Emerson had sounded the key- 
note of our reform, in that salient sentence : 


Forty-second Street as a memorial to her 
father. The present subscription is a gift 
especially to this branch. 


Miss ELAINE GOODALE, the poet, who 
is superintendent of Indian Schools in 
Dakota, will live principally in a wagon 
next summer. She has been supplied by 
General Morgan, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, with a covered wagon and a pair of 
horses to travel from school to school 
through Dakota. 


Miss SALLIE A. MOORE, president of St. 
Malachi’s Ladies’ Total Abstinence So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, has joined the W. C. 
T. U. She is said to be the first Catholic 


| woman who ever spoke in public at a con- 


| vention. 


“It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll | 
| Society's annual meeting last year, having 
the passions, the vices are allowed a full | 


that a woman should vote. If the wants, 


vote. at the hands of a half-brutal, intem- 


perate population, it seems to me only fair | 
that the virtues, the aspirations, should be | 


allowed a full vote as well, 
purest of the people.” 
Among all those eminent women and 
men we find not a single backslider. 
Death has called away many; we who 
were young have grown old; but every 


through the 


survivor, after twenty-one years, stands | 


for woman suffrage as ardently and as 
hopefully as ever. More fortunate than 
the first band of apostles, there is no Judas 
among us all, and we meet to-night 
‘‘without a wound in our faith, without a 
wound in our hope, and stronger than 
when we began.” 


Out of this Association State societies | 
have grown in every New England State, | 


with a gradual change in public sentiment 
which has ameliorated the legal, political, 
industrial, educational and religious condi- 
tion of women. Twenty-one years is long 
when measured by individual human life; 
it is a brief period in the life of a nation, 
and very brief indeed in the history of the 
race. Yet already married women have 
become possessed of a certain measure of 
independent property rights; they may 
carry on separate business, make a valid 
will, and be the legal guardians of chil- 
dren not their own. Yet I regret to say 
that nowhere in any New England State 
is a married mother the guardian of her 
own children. So longas she lives with her 
husband she has no 
her own offspring. The husband alone 
has control; he can give them away; he 
can will them away; 
away her unborn child to a testamentary 
guardian. And yet they tell us that 
‘““women have no grievance.” 
lative committee has just reported ‘‘inex- 
pedient to legislate”! 

Se ven-eighths of our New England teach- 

Continued on Fifth Page.) 


legal control of | 


he can even will | 


and a legis- | 


This she did before bishops and 
prelates at the Catholic Total Abstinence 


been sent as a delegate representing two 
thousand women. 


Miss Nina F. LAYARD, the author of 
‘Legend of the Sky Watchers,” in Har- 
per’s Monthly for September, 1889, has 
written a paper on ‘Rudimentary Organs 
in Man,” combating some of Darwin’s 
theories, which was lately read before the 
Victoria Institute. Women’s contributions 
have never before been accepted by this In- 
stitute, which ranks first among scien- 
tific bodies in London. 


Mrs. Mary MILLION, of Madison 
County, Ky., the present incumbent, is a 
candidate for re-election to the office of 
County Superintendent of Public Schools. 
The Southern Journal says: ‘*‘Her admin- 
istration has been so wise and beneficial 
that her re-election is assured, as she has 
no opponent. Eleven counties in the State 
now have women candidates for this 
office. Mrs. Million is the first woman in 
the State elected to the office.” 


Mrs. Minerva K. Eviior has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Civil Service Ex- 
amining Board at Chicago. The duties of 
the position require intelligence, expert- 
ness in business methods, and a correct 
knowledge of the methods by which the 
Civil Service act is administered. Mrs. 
Elliot is the only woman in the United 
States who is a member of a Civil Service 
Board and. performing its most important 
official duties. She is said to haveacquired 
with ease the requisite familiarity with the 
law, and her record gives excellent satis- 
faction. 
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SEX BIAS AT THE VASSAR ANNIVERSARY. | charges, with a letter to the governor of 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In Herbert Spencer's ‘‘Study of Sociol- 
ogy,” every leading bias which goes 
towards forming human opinion, or, better, 
human prejudice, is supposed to-be dealt 
with. We ure shown, in separate chap- 
ters, how “Class Bias,” ‘Political Bias,” 
“Theological Bias,” ete., blind us to truth. 
Now, to my mind, the principal bias in the 
human race has been omitted by the great 


English philosopher, and its very omis- | 
sion in this able and otherwise exhaustive | 


treatise is a proof of the strength and uni- 
versality of the bias in men to which I re- 
fer; viz., sex bias. 

Every day, when once our attention has 
been called to this matter of sex bias, we 
see illustrations of its warping power. So 
striking an example hus just been brought 
to my notice that [ wish to lay it before 
the readers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Twenty-five years ago, a college for 
women—exclusively for women, mark 
you,—was founded. Surely, if the gener- 


ous founder meant anything by his work, | 


it was that the time had come for women 
to be accorded more thorough training and 
broader opportunities. Here has been, 
then, a great achievement for the higher 
education of women, which, if it has 
been worth anything, has trained many of 
them to a deep sense of their responsibil- 
ity and capacity to fulfil it, and ought to 
have spread throughout the nation «a keen 
appreciation of what this work really 
means for the race. During a quarter of 
a century, this college has each year been 
sending out. into life scores of graduates, 
who have been largely indebted for their 


collegiate training to women teachers and | 


professors. . 
It is thought, and very rightly, too, that 


there should be public recognition of this | 


anniversary; so the alumnz are invited to 
return to Alma Mater and “‘signalize the 
completion of the twenty-fifth academic 
year of Vassar College.” The invitation 
which I have received announces that there 
will be “literary exercises appropriate to 
the occasion.”” Turning to the programme, 
I find there is to be an historical address 


by a man, an oration by a man, and music | 


composed for the occasion by a man; but 
the day’s celebration is to end with a din- 
ner, to be eaten by women as well as men. 
It is a comfort to think that our physical, 
if not our mental, need and capacity are 
recognized. 

The New World is certainly in advance 
of the Old, for here in England, at the big 
public banquets, the gentler sex is ex- 
pected not only to listen respectfully to 
the wise words of the lords of creation, 
but to watch interestedly from a remote 
gallery the stronger sex devour the feast. 
But, while feeling grateful that American 
women are to be allowed the crumbs that 
fall from the table, let us not forget that 
there are graduates of Vassar who have 
already reached the prime of life, many of 
whom have achieved positions of influence 
and honor, and then ask ourselves if there 
is not one among these college-bred wom- 
en, scattered over the length and breadth 
of the United States, who could celebrate 
the philanthropy of Matthew Vassar more 
worthily than by eating and drinking to 
his memory? I believe there is; and I hold 
that a speech from some woman would be 
more ‘‘appropriate to the occasion” than 
would the words of any man, however elo- 
quent. Could anything but sex bias have 
blinded the trustees of Vassar to the en- 
tirely inconsequent way which they have 
adopted for celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the college? 

HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 

The Mount, Basingstoke, Eng., May 3,’90. 

*o+- 


A VICTORY FOR MISSISSIPPI WOMEN. 


St. Louis, Mo..gMay 14, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A signal victory has been achieved for 
woman’s cause in Mississippi. 

At Columbus is located the “I. I. andC.,” 
Industrial Institute and College for Missis- 
sippi girls. In the five years of its exist- 
ence, it has grown beyond all expectation. 
To an exhaustive college course is added 
the industrial course, which is also exhaus- 
tive. Telegraphy, stenography, type- 
writing, pringing, bookkeeping, clay- 
modelling, wood-carving, designing, free- 
hand drawing, painting, dressmaking, and 
housekeeping—all are most thoroughly 
taught. 

The I. I. and C. is a State institution, 
thought out and worked out by two nota- 
ble Southern women, Mrs. Peyton and 
Mrs. Harris. 

Of course, the State appointed a board 
of men as regents, and a man as principal 
or president. The graduating class of ‘89 
were greatly dissatistied with the presi- 
dent, because of his inefficiency. During 
the present year a lively correspondence 
has been kept up between the post-gradu- 
ates and the seniors.’ Finally, definite and 
specific charges were formulated. A post- 
graduate was summoned to meet a senior 
at a railroad station near Columbus. These 





| against the powers that be; but, after the | 














the State, were put into the post-graduate’s 
hands to deliver. Gov. Stone summoned 
the regents to Columbus to investigate the 
charges. One by one, the seniors were 
called before this tribunal and cross-ques- 
tioned. They proved every charge they 
had made. ‘he president resigned with- 
out protest from the board, and Miss M. J. 


: 
| 
| 


| 


S. Callaway, A. M., professor of mathe- | 


matics, was called to the president’s chair. 
This action met the heartiest approval of 
all the students, who give loyal support to 
the new president. 

The trustees were sure that the ‘‘women 
teachers” had helped on this insurrection 


investigation, they were compelled to ad- | 


mit that the students had acted independ- 
ently, and with diplomatic wisdom. ‘The 
affuir has created a profound sensation in 


Mississippi, and will set both men and | 


women to thinking. 
CLARA C. HOFFMAN. 


*e* 


TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


PARIS, FRANCE, MAy 5, 1890. 

To OUR SISTERS OF AMERICA :—Ladies : 
The Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of Women and for the Advocacy 
of their Rights sends you the hearty con- 
gratulations of its members, in accordance 
with a unanimous vote passed at its re- 
cent general convention, on the important 
victory won for the women of Wyo- 
ming by the admission of that State to 
the Union with « consitution placing wom- 
en on an equality with men in the mat- 
ter of municipal and general suffrage. 
This contirmation of a right already exer- 
cised by them for the last twenty years, is 


| at once « tribute and an eloquent argu- 


ment in behalf of the ability of women to 
adapt themselves to these duties, still new 
to them. Our association, realizing the 
sympathy and solidarity by which the in- 
terests of the women of all countries are 
bound together, takes a keen interest in 
your success, and wishes to tell you so. 

We remain, ladies and dear colleagues. 
fraternally yours, 

MARIA DERAISME, President. 


GRIEss TRAUT,) y; . 
LOvIsE Davip. Vice-presidents. 
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“DAUGHTERS WHO PROPHESY.” 


Just at this time, when the question of 
women's ministry is under discussion in 
so many denominations, a little book by 
Alexander Lamb, entitled ‘Daughters 
Who Prophesy,” will be of especial inter- 
est. It is a purely Scriptural argument 
concerning ‘‘woman’s sphere,” and advo- 
cates the widest opportunities for women 
in the ministry. The introduction, by 
Jennie Fowler Willing, says: 


‘*‘But why should the daughters prophe- 
sy? ‘This book willshow you that it is the 
Scriptural plan. ‘But,’ says one, ‘they are 
too weak.’ Weak in what? In physical 
endurance? 
the head of a family has endured enough 
to killa half-dozen men. In voice? Youcan 
hear the sopranoas far again as you can the 
bass. In will? It has passed into a prov- 
erb, ‘When a woman will, she will, you 
may depend on't.. In reason? Any can- 
did man will tell you that when he has 
toiled up the stairs of his argument he 
will find a woman at the top. She seems 
to have cleared the flight at a bound; but 
we know it is only her quick way of put- 
ting this and that together. In scholar- 
ship? How does it happen that women 
bear off so many of the prizes of our col- 
leges and universities? In spiritual per- 
ceptions? ‘Two of them follow Christ 
where one man becomes His disciple. But 
this poor, heathenish old world regards 
them as weak. Then they have the best 
chance of success, for God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the things that are mighty. 

“Tf this book helps women whom God 
has called to service to see that they can- 
not escape through the incompetency 
plea, and they settle the question of their 








Every woman who stands at | 





duty in the fear of God, and prepare them- | 


selves thoroughly to do well their work, | by brute force, taken in connection with 
’ € 


it will not have been written in vain.”’ 


The author traces the progress of wom- | 
en through the Old and New Testaments, | 
We have room only for one scene from | 


this interesting series of historic pictures: 


‘The first ‘General Conference’ of the 
Church was held between Ascension Day 
and Pentecost. The most important busi- 
ness was the election of a new Bishop. 
Judas had fallen from the apostieship, and 
another was needed to fill his place. The 
Scriptures said, ‘His bishopric let another 
tuke.’ The account is given in Acts 1: 
13-26. Then we find that ‘the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus,’ were there. 
They were all ‘admitted’ without a single 
question being raised. Ah, yes, these men 
had been too long with the Master to mani- 
fest such a heathenish spirit. 

‘*When Peter arose to bring the question 
before the disciples, the entire number was 
addressed—the ‘one hundred and twenty’ 
(v. 15) faithful ones out of the thousands 
who had professed to believe in Him dur- 
ing His ministry. They were the best ma- 
terial out of the large numbers who had 
received His messages. While the men 
were ‘ignorant and unlearned’—‘Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, and 
Susanna and many others, which minis- 
tered unto Him of their substance’ (Luke 
8:3), belonged to an educated and wealth- 
ier class. Why should they be excluded? 
The apostle saw no reason, and so, with 
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united prayer that God would guide them, | many large tailoring establishments and | 


‘They gave forth their lots; and the lot 
fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles’ (v. 26).”’ 

This useful and interesting pamphlet can 
be obtained from the author, Alexander 
Lamb, Evanston, Ill. We hope it will have 
a largesale. Thereis more Christian com- 


mon-sense in it than in many larger and | 


more pretentious volumes. 
“ Ee 


VERMONT ANNUAL MINUTES. 


The annual minutes of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association have been 
prepared and published in a neat pamphlet 
by the indefatigable secretary, Miss Laura 
Moore. 
dition to conducting correspondence and 
prepariog and sending out the minutes, has 
included distributing literature, collecting 
dues, soliciting new members, trying to 
interest influential persons and organiza- 
tions in the movement, sending items to 
the papers, arranging for and attending 
conventions, soliciting donations, arrang- 
ing series of lectures, making appoint- 
ments for readings, and ‘‘in short,” as she 
herself modestly says, ‘trying to follow 
out the ‘do everything policy.’” Few 
outsiders are aware how much hard and 
faithful work is done, under manifold 
difficulties, among the green hills of Ver- 
mont. 

Miss Moore’s recommendations for the 
coming year’s work may furnish some use- 
ful hints to the workers in other States: 

‘‘For the coming year it is respectfully 
recommended that the plan of holding 
county and town conventions be con- 
tinued, and that they be greatly multiplied. 
Local committees and friends of the cause 
are urged to hold public meetings in their 
respective towns, securing local talent for 
discussions, recitations, readings. and 
music, never forgetting the collection. 

‘Invite schools and lyceums to discuss 
the question. Invite G. A. R. 
W. R. Corps, Sons of Veterans, Granges, 
and other societies to pass resolutions 
favoring the principle in the government 
which they have found safe in their own 
organizations. Let these and other organ- 
izations be invited to sign petitions for 
municipal suffrage, to be presented at an 


| eurly date after the next Legislature con- 


venes. The work of securing names to 
petitions should be commenced early, and 
faithfully prosecuted, and whe: a town 
has been canvassed with petitions, let it 
not be possible for a representative to be 
elected who will. by his vote, help defeat 
the measure. Petitions do not vote—rep- 
resentatives do. Many towns have been 
represented by large petitions favoring 
the municipal suffrage bill, but the votes 
from these same towns have been cast 
against the bill. The mischief is done at 
the primary meeting, or before it is con- 
vened. 

‘*Let the true-hearted men of Vermont 
see to it that men are elected to the next 
Legislature and other public offices, who 
will be true to the principles for which 
the Revolutionary fathers fought and 
died; and let their daughters show their 
appreciation of the political freedom their 
fathers bought at so dear a price. by their 
earnest efforts to secure it. Loudlv is the 
Master calling to the women of the pres- 
ent time to awaken out of their stupor 
and come up to the ‘help of the Lord 
against the mighty.’”’ 


+ oe — 
RHODE ISLAND REFORM SCHOOL. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 19, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your Rhode Island correspondent, in 
your last issue, asks for a suspension of 
judgment in regard to the State Home 
School investigation, just completed. She 
might with reason have asked for that sus- 
pension ad injinitum, since it istrue, as she 
intimates, that the ‘‘affair’’ has been and is 
in the ‘hands of politicians,’’ which, in 
Rhode Island, means partisan construc- 
tion and partisan conclusions. 

The fact that Mr. Healy had acquired 
his experience as superintendent at a re- 
form school in a neighboring State, and 
brought with him the spirit and discipline 
that inspires such institutions, controlled 


the admissions which he himself made, 
both at the investigation of the State board, 
last November, and recently at that of the 


committee just closed, is conclusive to an | 


impartial judge, that the methods used by 
Mr. Healy, in punishing the children, and 
in their general management, have been un. 
sympathetic, unkind and cruel, and very 
far from carrying out the designs of the 
originators of this Home School for in- 
digent and homeless children. M. 
—_——_—— ¢ & e —__——_ 


THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union held its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, May 13. During the past year, forty- 
one classes have been organized in dress- 
making, drawing, English branches 
French, German, painting, penmanship, 
sewing, millinery, and physical culture, 
and have been continued to the present time 
with marked success. Advanced dress- 
making and physical culture classes are 
new features of this year’s work, and have 
prospered. The Protective committee has 
recovered $800 for poor women, and in- 
vestigated over 200 cases. The closing of 


Her work during the year, in ad- | 


Posts, | 


| the sub-letting of work to New York con- 
| tractors has thrown many women out of 
/employment. A new branch of work is a 
mending bureau, where clothing of men 
| and women can be taken for repairs. ‘The 


| lunch department increases its business 


| 


| from year to year, and more space is now | 


necessary. A lunch-room for the students 
| at the Institute of Technology, at their re- 
quest, is in the experimental stage. The 
officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 


President—Abby M. Diaz. 
Vice-Presidents—Melissa Chamberlain, Anne 


Mack. 
| Recording Secretary—Lucia M. Peabody. 
Corresponding Secretary —Mabel W. Whidden. 
Treasurer—Phebe L. Willey. 
Directors—Sarah E. Cotting, Caroline A. Ken- 
nard, Lina F. Hecht, Elizabeth A. R. Gordon, 
Mary M. Kehew, Mira H. Pitman. 


PITH AND POINT. 





Perhaps the advice of a certain dear old 
lady applies to etiquette as well as to other 
affairs of life. ‘‘Speak the truth always,” 
she was wont tosay, ‘but speak it gently.” 

The law of harvest is to reap more than 
you sow. Sow an act and you reap a 
habit, sow a habit and you reap a charac- 
ter; sow a character and you reap a des- 
tiny. 

The humble, merciful, just and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion, and 
when death has taken off the mask they 
will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here make them stran- 
gers.— William Penn. 

They have a Talking-Up League in the 
church in Blank. ‘The only qualification 
for membership is the promise to say noth- 
ing in unkind criticism of the pastor, and 
when others begin to talk him down, the 
| members of the League are to retaliate by 
talking him up.—Congregationalist. 


We have been making heroic efforts for 
the past few years to try to understand 
men, and the ground of their objections to 
woman's enfranchisement ; but here comes 
Mr. McAdoo from New Jersey and asserts 
that women are too good to vote. Do men 
then really believe wickedness an essen- 
tial qualification for suffrage? This would 
account for their frequent pardoning of 
criminals just before election; but then 
why, in the name of consistency, should 
they make such a fuss about the ‘bad 
woman vote” ?— Woman's Standard. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BEST DOG. 


Bert and Tommy had been reading 
stories about dogs. Then they began to 
talk and guess which would be the best 
sort to have. They could not agree, so 
they thought they would ask their grand- 
father. They ran to him, both asking the 
same question, ‘‘Which is the best kind of 
a dog, grandpa?” 

He put his newspaper down and took his 
glasses off, and answered slowly, ‘The 
kind that will be true to master and stand 
by him no matter what happens.’ Then 
he said, ‘‘I have read and heard of many 
dogs doing wonderful things, but I never 
really knew of but one that would make 
the hero of astory. He wasa homely yel- 
Jow cur that nobody would have paid a 
cent for.” 

“Oh, do tell us about him!” said Bert 
and Tommy together. 

So their grandfather folded his paper 
and went on talking slowly: ‘Once I was 
travelling on a road through a country 
full of hills and hollows. It was a snowy 
day in winter, with a high wind. I was 
hurrying along to get out of the storm, 
when a little dog jumped up in front of me, 
barking with all his might. 

‘*T tried to drive him off, but he howled 
and hung on to my coat in sucha way that 
| I began to think he was begging me to help 
| him. SolI stopped, and then he ran back 
| a few steps and stood waiting for me to 
| come. 

“I followed him, and looking over the 
bank by the road-side I saw a man partly 
buried in the snow. I went to him and 
found that he had slipped on the ice and 
fallen down into a deep gully, where he 
lay with a sprained ankle. 

‘I helped him up, but he could hardly 
move, for he was old and feeble and be- 
| numbed with the cold. In a short time I 
| saw a boy in a wagon driving in our direc- 
tion. I shouted to him, and when he saw 
what had happened he said he knew the 
old man and would take him home. 

‘*We lifted him into the wagon and made 
him as comfortable as we could. 

‘*The little dog stood near looking very 
serious and anxious till he saw that his 
| Master was in a safe place. Then he went 
| wild with joy, frisking around and licking 
my hands to thank me. Then he scampered 
off after the wagon as fast as he could go. 
Now, I call that the right kind of a-dog.” 

“So do I, grandpa,” said Bert; and, ‘So 
do I,” echoed Tommy.—M. E£. N. Hathe- 
way, in Our Little Ones. 








| 


HUMOROUS. 


**Ma,” said a little girl, ‘‘Willie wants 
the biggest piece of pie, and I sink I ought 
to have it, ’cause he was eatin’ pie two 
years ‘fore I was borned.” 


An Irish peasant, haunted by wicked 
fleas, said: ‘*[t’s not the bit they eat that I 
grudges them; it’s the continual thramp- 
ling that fairly wears the life out of me!” 


A clergyman preached on ‘*The Relation 
of Ministers to their Parishes.”’ but the 
local newspaper revised the subject thus: 


| **The Relation of Ministers to their Phari- 


| 


M. Macy, Harriet Clisby, M.D., Eleanor S. | 





sees.” 


The man who put on his summer under- 
wear last week was sniffling around with a 
bad cold after Tuesday morning's frost. 
This is in perfect harmony with the laws 
of gauze and effect.— Whiteside Herald. 


Bridget.—Enjoy slape, is it? How could 
I? The minit [ lay down I’m aslape an 
the minit I'm awake I have to get up. 
Where's the time for enjoying it? 


Professor Partridge.—Mother! 

Mrs. Partridge.—Yes, love. 

Professor.—You told me the other day 
that I was getting absent-minded ? 

Mrs. Partridge.—Yes, love. 

Professor Partridge.—I believe I am. I’ve 
put the puppy on my head and fed my 
wig.—Judge. 


A gentleman left his umbrella at the tele- 
graph office the other day, and on missing 
it telephoned an inquiry. One of the mes- 
senger boys found it in a corner, and, 
rather excited by the imperious summons, 
ran with it to the telephone, held it close 
to the orifice, and shouted, ‘Is this it?” 





WHAT IT COSTS 


Must be carefully considered by the 
great majority of people, in buying even 
necessities of life. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
commends itself with special force to the 
great middle classes, because it combines 
positive economy with great medicinal 
power. It isthe only medicine of which 
can truly be said ‘*100 Doses One Dollar,” 
and a bottle taken according to directions 
will average to last a month. 





THE Natural Blue Hill Mineral Spring is 
unsurpassed in the quality of its water by 
any other in New England. Its reputation 
has spread beyond the State of Maine as 
valuable in all diseases of the kidneys, 
liver, and digestive organs. Prof. Sharples 
calls itan ‘“texcellent alkaline chalybeate.”’ 
Prof. Charles Jackson finds it ‘tvaluable as 
an alterative and tonic. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 





DyspeEpsia’s victims are numbered by 
thousands. So are those who have been 
restored to health by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





‘“My wife cured me of a very severe colic in five 
minutes with Johnson’s Anodyne Lioiment.” 





‘D, Lothrop Company Publish 


GO’S GOINGS. By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, 
author of the “*Yensie Walton Books.” 12mo, $1.25. 
The charming heroine, whose *‘goings” wrought such 

happy changes in her own life and others’, furnishes 

the text for some very strong teachings on religion 
and temperance, which will make the vook especially 
valuable for Sunday-school libraries. 

THE STORY OF NEESIMA. By PHEBE F. 
MCKEEN. With introduction by Philena McKeen, 
Illustrations from original photographs. lémo, 60 
cents. 

Joseph Neesima, a Japanese boy educated in this 
country. His story is a marvellous recital, a signal 
example of what a soul on tire with a desire for truth 
will do and dare in Christian service. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C. SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A story of intense interest: what the Indian is and 
can be. 


“It is well written. Its story is graphically told, and 
it has a moral as we'l as # literary interest for every 
humave and thouehtful reader. It wilt do good 
wherever it goes.”"—John G, Whittier. 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONFLICT. By 

HENRY BOYNTON. 12mo, $1.25, 

By the “World’s Greatest Conflict” is meant, of 
course, the world-struggle for popular rights, of which 
the French Revolution is poet A naturally considered 
the type; the volume is a cyclorama of the civilized 
world of a century ago, in which the central and 
absorbing piece is Paris in the turmoil of revolution. 


THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By MARIANA 
TALLMAN. $1.25. ; 
“Shows what a world of good can always be accom- 
plished by the well-directed efforts of energetic young 
people.”—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. E, 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” $1.25. 

“A thorough:y healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
= wee enj’y a bright, wholesome story.”—Goitden 

ule, 


OUR TOWN. By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.25. 

“Like all the stories that come from the pen of Mar- 
garet Sidney, ‘Our Town’ evinces the strong love of 
humanity that bubbies over with clarified humor and 
plain common-sense that are delightful and fascina- 
ting.”—//ome Journal, Boston. 


HER MOTHER’S BIBLE. 
“Among many charming stories by ‘Pansy,’ we have 
seen none that surpassed in pith and point and beauty 
*Her Mother’s Bible’; it is a book to commend every- 
where for children.”—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 
ACROSS LOTS. By HORACE LUNT. $1.00. 

A book that will deligh: all lovers of nature by its 
apt and beautiful descriptions of country sights and 
sounds, and that will teach hundreds how to use their 
eyes. 


By “PANSY.” 50 cts. 


Send for pamphlet, **The Utmost Help We Know How 
to Give in Picking Out Books for Sunday Schools.” 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





READ 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
By HERBERT D. WARD, beginning in the June 


WIDE AWAKE 
(only 20 cents), 
which opens a new volume. 
$1.20 for the half year. $2.40 a year. 





THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy,” the popular 
author of the Pansy Books. $1.00 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. For be- 
ginners. $1.00a year. 


BABYLAND. Baby’s own magazine. 50 cts. a year. 
Sample copies of all four, 15 ets.; of any one, 5 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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~ GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Finland the idea of woman’s right to 


| done. 


all sorts of work has already begun to | 
force its way down to the lower classes. | 


A peasant woman has thoroughly studied | 


the carpenter's trade. She has now set- 


was the duty of the men to vare for the 


women, but this had not been properly 
She called their attention to trials 
of women before justices of the peace, and 
asked that these trials be held in a more 
quiet and orderly manner. A_ suitable 


| building will be secured and a matron em- 


tled in Wiborg, and opened a carpenter | 


shop. Her only assistant is her brother; he | 


| 


know and does only the heavier and harder | 


parts of the work. 


Olive Logan, who now lives in London, 
has been chosen a member of a Society of 


Authors, of which Tennyson is the presi- | 
| 000 votes, being 29,000 ahead of anyone 


dent and Walter Besant the secretary. 


This society gave a dinner to Mrs. Bur- | 


nett when she achieved her triumph in the 
Fauntleroy litigation. Olive Logan was 
present and made a little speech, which, it 
is said, created such a favorable impres- 
sion that she was elected to membership 
at the first vacancy. 


The subject for this year’s essay in the | 


annual prize essay contest of seniors in 
American colleges, which was begun in 
1887 by the American Protective Tariff 
League, was ‘The Application of the 
American Policy of Protection to Amer- 


ican Shipping Engaged in International | 
_ ir | Representatives, who is also the president 


Commerce.”’ The prizes were awarded as 
follows: First, $150, to John Ford, Cornell 


University; second, $100, Carrie B. Gas- | 


ton, Swarthmore College; third, 
Thomas A. C. Spillane, Bowdoin College ; 
silver medal for meritorious essay, W. H. 
Young, of Brown University. 

The women of the Woman’s Exchange 
and the New Century Club in Philadelphia, 
have started a free registry office, where 
housekeepers and domestics may be 
brought together, and a written contract 
made as to wages and other matters. The 
Exchange consults the interests of both 
sides. Women who can be registered are 
first, those who come from a good train- 


ing-school; next, those who have eight | 
| for the women have delegates at the nom- 


months’ good reference; finally, those who 
have never ‘lived out,”’ but are to be taken 
as learners at low wages, with especial 
encouragement to American women and 
girls. 


$50, | 
| One is the exposure of the frightful cor- 


| city councils. 


ployed. 


Miss Carrie F. Fiske, of East Lexington, | 


after eighteen years’ faithful service, has 


received a gratifying mark of public ap- | 


preciation. The Daily Record Company 
having offered an Estey piano to the most 
popular teacher, Miss Fiske received 108,- 


else. There were six or seven leading 
candidates and many minor ones, the offer 
running in the paper about five weeks. 
The result was celebrated by a procession 
with a band of music. The piano was 
drawn by four horses. The high school 
children paraded with banners, accom- 
panied by the selectmen and school com- 
mittee. Her own school appeared carry- 
ing flags. ‘There were citizens in carriages, 
with a concert and formal presentation, 
and another concert in the evening. The 
piano was presented by Mr. Barrett, the 
speaker of the Massachusetts House of 


of the Record Company. 
Two events that happened recently have 
set me thinking some “long thoughts.” 


ruption of the sheriff's office and local 
prison department of New York City. 
The other is the active participation of the 
ladies of Kansas in municipal elections 
last year. 


and some of them have been elected to 
They scrutinize carefully 
the moral character of every man who 
presents himself as a candidate. If it is 
not satisfactory, it is useless for him to 
come before the nominating convention, 


inating convention, too. ‘The result has 
been a revolution in municipal politics in 
these towns. The occupation of heeler, 


| bummer,and the man who makes his living 


The Gulf Messenger says: ‘*The Woman’s | 


League of Louisiana has lost the services 
of its energetic president, Mrs. J. G. 
Clarke, who resigned because so many 
other duties claim her attention. Fortu- 
nately for the League, the first vice-presi- 
dent was Mrs. E. T. Merrick, who thus be- 
came president. Mrs. Merrick is truly 
pioneer in Louisiana as an advocate of the 
broader rights and a wider life for women. 
When such views were much more unpop- 
ular and novel than they are now, Mrs. 


Merrick had the courage of her opinions | 


to urge them with the earnest yet gentle 
firmness which characterizes her.” 

There is said to be a young woman in 
New York, the daughter of a well-known 
editor, whose remarkable memory is liter- 
ally her fortune. She is an omnivorous 
reader. No book escapes her, and once 
read, it is never forgotten. She is as famil- 


iar with the literature of past ages as with | 
the novels of to-day, and is employed by a | 


leading publisher for the sole purpose of 
reading manuscript and pronouncing upon 
its originality. Not only borrowed plots, 
but borrowed styles and borrowed phrases 
are instantly detected, and their original 
source is noted down. She occupies a 


position unique in the history of publish- | 


| paper, Salina, Kan. 


ing houses. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer tells of a | 


Pittsburg drummer who went into a house 
that supplies engine handles and fixtures. 
A pretty little woman followed him, and he 
stepped aside to let her pass, thinking she 
might be the daughter of the proprietor. 
He was a little astonished to see her hand 
the old gentleman a card, completely dazed 
when she began to talk steam gauges, the 
very things he was selling; had almost a 
stroke of apoplexy when she took an order, 
and wished she was dead when she looked 
at him as she tripped out with a mischiev- 
ous smile, which said plainly that she knew 
what he was there for, and she had got in 
ahead of him. 

During the past year the Massachusetts 
Emergency Association arranged for seven 
courses of emergency instruction among 
various employés, and a course to the po- 
lice and firemen, attendance on which has 
been required. 
been given by young men to boys’ clubs, 
and thirty-eight lectures by trained wom- 
en to girl’s clubs and missions. The Asso- 
ciation had eleven play-grounds for chil- 
dren under the care of matrons last sum- | 
mer. The winter play-room on Sheafe 
Street was used by one thousand children. 
Francis Minot, M. D., is president of the 
Association, and Miss Ellen M. Tower sec- 
retary. 

An appropriation of $500 was granted | 
the Woman’s Industrial Union of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., by the County Court, to as- 
sist in the establishment of a reform school 
for girls, and a prison for women convicted 
of misdemeanors. Mrs. L. C. French, 
president of the Union, appealed to the | 


Court on behalf of the Union, saying it | 


Talks on hygiene have | 


by politics is gone. Good order, clean 
streets, and first-class schools appeal pecu- 
liarly to women.— Eliza Archard Conner. 





CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 











A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 








TRIAL TRIP, 


Covering Ninety Days. 
Costing Twenty-five Cents. 


Taking you all throngh New England, 
into the great Northwest, and down 
into the South on a visit to the home of 
Grady. 

With a multitude of attractions by 
the roadside. 

Tickets must be purchased at once, as 
the accommodations are limited. 

All this you may have in the coming 
three numbers of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, Which we offer you as a trial, 
for twenty-five cents. 


| 25 Cents a Number. 


$3.00 Per Year. 
SAMPLE COPY 


Readers of The Woman’s Journal, 
10 Cents. 


TO 


New Encland Macazine Co, 


36 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 


In the Kansas towns women | 
have taken an interest in municipal affairs, | 


| SONG CLASSICS. 


err e198 J ry > U 


gHNSONS] IMENT 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT, 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. LS. Jounson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com. 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty yearsI have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) 1 regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th r ow eve a 
nodyne Liniment in the 
very e) e house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. $2. Express paid, I. S, Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass 

















LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NORA'S RETURN. 


A Sequel to “Tue DOLL’s Hovusre” of HENRY 
IBSEN, by EpNan D. CHENEY. Palatine covers 
Price, 50 cents. 

The wonderful drama of Henry Ibsen called “The 
Doll's House,” has awakened such a deep interest 
in most of its readers that they have all become 
like children, who, unsatisfied with its truly dram- 
ce ene have asked eagerly, “Did she ever come 

ack ?"’ 

Mrs. Cheney has undertaken to portray the future 
careers of Nora and Helmar, making no attempt to 
preserve the national character of the play, but 
following out the thought on one line by which the 
separated pair might come together again with 
justice to both. The fact that an American author 
so widely known as Mrs. Cheney has done this, will 
certainly cause wide-spread interest in the work. 

The profits on this book will be given to the Book- 


| Table at the Fair in aid of the New England Hos- 
| pital for Women and Children. 





| ELAINE. 
| MIzraH. 


| By TEODORO SERRAO. 


MARION GRAHAM. 


By Metra LANDER, author of “Light on the Dark 

River.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 

This is a novel of great interest and 
peer of ‘Robert Elsmere’ and of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher.’ The author, by inheritance, education 
and life-long associations, is exceptionally well pre- 
pared, both for theological criticism and for unfold- 
ing the beauty and power of Christian virtues and 
graces, and with rare ability and intensity of feeling 
she makes attractive Christian love and self-sacri- 
fice in the struggle with the affections and desires 
that centre in self. Not less successfully, also, does 
she exhibit the entire incongruity of some of the 
dogmas with the humane and Christian sentiments 
of our day.” 


EDWARD BURTON. 


By HENRY Woop, author of ‘‘Natural Law in the 
Business World,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“Edward Burton” is a powerful story, fascinating 

from beginning to end, in which is woven a vigo- 

rous and instructive narrative of the influence 
exerted by the various systems of theology, ethics, 
sociology, charmingly expressed in character de- 
lineatione. A realistic love affair, in which pros- 
perity, misfortune and final victory, worldly and 
spiritual, play an important part, gives a romantic 
intere-t to the volume. The scene is laid in Bar 

Harbor and Boston, and the tone of the work is 

wholesome and inspiring. 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution. 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN. 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former work, 
giving a narrative summary of the principles of 
Sy Development Theory. 12mo. Illustrated. 


1 25. 


ower, the 


No one can to-day be said to be really well educated 
without a knowledge of at least the cardinal prin- 
ciples of organic evolution. This book, while not 
beyond the comprehension of the average high 
school pupil, contains much that will be new to most 
cultivated people who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the voluminous works of Darwin, Wallace, 
Huxley, Haeckel and the host of other European 
and American investigators and writers who have 
contributed to the enormous mass of evidence which 
has at last quite established the truth of the doc- 
trine of organic evolution. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A story of artist life in Rome, told by one who 
-has lived among its artists and who is “at home” in 
that city. The descriptions are artistic, the tragic 
love story finely nurrated, and the dialogue good. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


PERFECT DAYS IN JUNE 


Need Perfect Lays for June, 
AND HERE THEY ARE! 
IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


A Love Song. Van de Water. 50 cts. 
Song. - = Adam Geibel. %5 cts. 





| SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA. Song. W.S. Hays. 40 cts. 


OLD HoME Down ON THE FARM. Dubois. 40 cts. 
Visions oF REsT WaLtTzes. F. T. Baker. 60 c's. 
DANSE EcOSSAISE - -  F.T. Baker. 60 cts. 
EDELWEIss. Glide Waltz. T. E.Vanderbeck. 60 cts. 
BATTLE WoN. Triumphal March. E. Holst. 50 cts. 


IN BOOK FORM. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 
beautiful music. 
Arranged by Leon Keach. 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. 
of the music of 19 operas. Arr. for Piano. 





Very 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 19 


Piano Duets. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2. 

good pieces, as are those of Vol. 1. 
Volume 2. Grand music. 


Marvellously 





Any book or piece mailed for retail price, which, 
for any of the superior books above men- 
tioned is but 1.00, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
Caterer and Confectioner, 


ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
513 Tremont St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 134. 











To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine. Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and delightful. For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. DELANO, 32 
Summer 8t., Charlestown, Mass. 


More than forty sacred airs. | 


The best | 
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FINISIIL. 


After experimevting for over twenty years, we 
bave succeeded in making by machinery a 


Compressed, Polished and Rounded 


| which supplies a long-felt want. It is strong 

and reliable, free from splinters and other 
| objectionable features found in the common 
wooden tooth-pick. 


WOODEN TOOTH-PICK 


Sample Box of 309 Tooth-Picks, by 


Mail, 10 Cents. 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers, Station- 
ers, &c. Also by 


_ CUTTER TOWER CO., 


14 Federal Street, Boston, 


HEADQUARTERS 
For all kinds of Wooden Tooth-Picks. 


Safety Vault 





BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are »otified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articies, there have recentiy been 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abrosd or 
into the country are invited to avail themsclves of the 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chest: r Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268. 


REGISTER. 
S. COLBY & TAYLOR, | 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of, Chicago, 


in Sep- 
Thorow 








Term bogins about the second Tuesda 
tember and continues poten weeks. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
paoSemere or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N, 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 





“PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 






For One Course of Lectures.........ssseeseee 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........+ee0+s ++ 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-..++ 5.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once. -» 6,00 
Graduation Fee......ccccessees soscccceseess 80,00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P. THAYER, Registrar. 





OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DgAn, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but ving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR . 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, His- 
| olitical Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectires on benegeee Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus comeiete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History and 
Biology. For ea as above. 

















NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


AND 
CHAPERON BUREAU, 

24 UNION SQUARE, EAST. 

The NewYork—~ Lady Guides Provided a 

LADIESGUIDE §=—_ short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 

Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 









f Station, if desired. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


References Unexceptionable. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
If so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case, 

Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 

Orders for rare books promptly filied. 





BooK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 

y ory 0 é ar, SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 

JNURSE” in Hospitals. 

and on the Battle-ficld. By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

. Now selling like_wildfire. oy. No _ competition. 700 pages. 

Splendid Steel Plates. Giat thowand. 075000 more 

Agents Wanted—Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Address, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED 


Highly praised by good players. | 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
Be Ve POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. So y subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 


useful and interesting information.” — Woman's | 


Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 


THE NEW YORK 








Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and | 


thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 
Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 
Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone 1 








AGENTS $7§ Per, month and expense 


active man or Woman to sei 

ANTED our gocas by sampie and live at home. 
Salary paid promptly and expenses in 

N advance. Particulars and sample case 








FREE. We mean what we say.* Stand- 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co. Hoston, Maas. 








Strangers met on arrival at 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties by ay served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain er Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
price from...............++.-25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask noone to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED. WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 

















——THE ONLY °:°°:: 


SHOE POLISH 
Containinc OFL 





8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MAY 31, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Heten M. Govear will give a series of 
Equal Suffrage lectures in South Dakota, during 
the month of June. Sbe will speak at the fol- 
lowing places on the dates here given : 


June 2, Brookings. 
* 3, Watertown. 
“4, Clark. 
*« 5, Faulkton. 
“« 6, Redfield. 
‘* 7, Miller. 
** §8, St. Lawrence. 
« 9, Highmore. 
** 10, Pierre. 
** 11, Huron 
** 12, Aberdeen. 
*« 13, Woonsocket. 
*“* 14 and 15, Mitchell. 
* 16, Yankton. 
** 17, Scotland. 
* 18, Elk Point. 
** 19, Canton. 
** 20, Sioux Falls. 
** 21, Madison. 


Miss Caruarine G. Waveu, of Illinois, will 


| 
| 


A TRIUMPH IN FRANCE. 


A woman, Mme. Wiggishoff, has just | 


| been elected to the Bureau of the School | 


| tary and manager. 


Fund in Paris. It is the first time thata 
woman has been chosen to fill such a posi- 
tion. 

In the eighteenth ward of Paris, a poor 
quarter and thickly peopled, there are 
kitchens in connection with the schools, 





tried joint action by women toa limited | tistic, culinary, and literary aspects, she | reforms we need, Nationalism must go 


strength. Why would it not be well for 
American women also to organize in assist- 
ant Republican and Democratic clubs, like | 
the Primrose and Liberal Women’s 
Leagues of England? 

As things are to-day, men know hardly 


extent, and have found it an element of | 


| anything of the public work of women, and 


where the poor children are supplied with | 


food. This lunch department has been 
admirably conducted by a committee of 
ladies, with Mme. Wiggishoff as the secre- 
Last year these ladies 
wanted to nominate their secretary, who 


| had given distinguished proofs of her ex- 
| ecutive ability, to a place on the Bureau 


of the School Fund. This is an important 
board, as it has the charge of forty-five 
schools, with about 15,000 pupils, and a 
revenue of almost 200,000 francs a year. 
With as much delicacy as possible, the 
ladies were given to understand that 
while they had shown great devotion to 
the welfare of the schools, and while their 


| services were fully appreciated, it would 
| be an unheard-of thing for a woman to 


| regular member of the board. 


take her seat side by side with men asa 
Their ser- 


| vices would be accepted with gratitude, 
| their advice would be listened to with re- 


address audiences upon the Equal Suffrage issue | 


in South Dakota, during the month of June. The 


General Secretary of S. D E. 8. Association has | 


made the following dates for her in that State : 


June 2, M:ibank. 
** 3, Twin Brooks. 


‘* 4, Wanbay. 

‘“* §, Webster. 

** 6, Bristol. 

** 7 and 8, Andover. 
« 9, Groton. 

** 10, Dotund. 


** 11, Frankfort. 

** 12, Aberdeen. 

** 13, Columbia. 

** 14, Westport. 

** 15, Frederick. 

* 16, Bath. 

** 17, Huffton. 

** 18, Britton. 

** 19, Spain 

** 20, Langford. 

** 21 and 22, Newark. 
** 24, Mellette. 

** 25, Ashton. 

** 26, Northville. 

** 27, Hitchcock. 

** 28 and 29, Clark. 


** 30, Henry. 
M. BARKER, 
Gen. Sec. South Dakota E. S. A. 
———_—_— ¢ @ ¢ ——______ 
TO OHIO WOMEN. 


It has been decided that I am to organize 
Woman Suffrage societies in Ohio, under the 
auspices of the State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. I should feel very glad to hear from women 
in our various towns and vidlages who realize the 
necessity for and the help ss of such a society 
in their neighborhood. 
sent to me at once, the routes could be more 
economically arranged, the work be carried for- 
ward more rapidly, and steps taken toward the 
complete organization of Ohio, in preparation 
for more active work than heretofore at Colum- 


bus next winter. 
Sara Winturop SMITH, 


Sec’y Ohio Platform Com. 
Massillon, Ohio, May 24, 1890. 





——et e+ 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bi queath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and inter: st. at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





+o+ 


THE “GLORIOUS FOURTH.” 


Sixteen States now have school suffrage 
for women. Kansas has municipal suf- 
frage. Wyoming is the first State whose 
daughters are politically free. It is our 
hope that South Dakota will be the second. 


This year, for the first time, the Judiciary | 


Committee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has reported in favor of a six- 
teenth amendment enfranchising women. 

As these results crown the labors of 
many years, it will be appropriate for the 
suffragists of the United States to hold 
meetings on the coming Fourth of July, 
for the double purpose of rejoicing over 
these victories and helping the Dakota 
campaign. Let such meetings be held on 
the Fourth wherever it is practicable, and 
at every meeting let a collection be taken 
up for Dakota. Hold literary exercises 
appropriate to the occasion, and secure 
good speakers and fine music. Let the 
women who believe in representative gov- 
ernment enlist the men who also believe 
in it, and together let them make this a 
Fourth of July worthy of a Republic. 

SvusAN B. ANTHONY, 
Vice-Pres.-at-Large of National-American W. S.A. 
Lucy STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


spect; but admit them to the board? 
never! It was ‘‘x question of principle.’ 

This year Mme. Wigyishuff was again a 
candidate, and this time, after a lively 


contest and an obstinate opposition, she | 
| was elected. 


The few ladies of the eigh- 
teenth ward who had votes supported her 
unanimously, and a large number of men 
ranged themselves on the same side. It is 


| regarded asagreat triumph forthe women. 
| The progressive party are happy, while 


foundations of soviety to give way. 


looking for the 
La 


the conservatives are 


| Citoyenne expresses the hope that more 
women will be elected to the bourd in | 





If such information be | 








| 


coming years, and that other wards will 


follow the example of Montmartre. 
A. S. B. 





—+o+— 


UNITED WE STAND. 


Nothing can be more contrary to nature, 





| times manifest in their exercise of rights 


| S. A. treasury. 


reason and common sense, than the gulf | 


which at present exists between the inter- 
ests and activities of women and men- 
With the increasing diversities of social 
position, and the growing complexities 
arising from the subdivision of labor, the 
sexes tend to become more segregated 
from each other‘as civilization advances. 
The result is an unjust subordination of 
women to men, where men and women 
work together, and a mutual ignoring of 
each other, where men and women work 
apart. 

We have separate colleges and profes- 
sional schools for women and for men; 
women’s boards of missions, women’s re- 
lief corps, women's press associations, etc., 
all distinct from men’s institutions for simi- 
lar objects. 
men's clubs, but, as yet, few or no clubs of 
women and men. Even the woman suffrage 
movement, which in theory and purpose 
theans the union of the sexes in the world’s 
work, is very generally regurded merely as 
a ‘“‘woman’s movement.” 
quence it sometimes becomes positively 
divisive,—separating the sexes instead of 
uniting them. Naturally, the large major- 
ity of active suffragists in State and nation 
have hitherto been women. But it has 
long seemed to me that this virtual separ- 
ation of the sexes, wherever it exists, is a 
source of weakness in the equal suffrage 
movement. So long as men re-gard the 
cause as exclusively or primarily a ‘*wom- 
an’s movement,” they will avoid and ne- 
giect it; so long as they donot feel it to be 


We have women’s clubs and | 


As a conse- | 





| 
| 





| 





their own work to relieve women from 
present legal, political, social and religious | 
| disabilities, so long these disabilities will 


remain. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that 
philanthropic and reformatory organiza- 
tions might be more efficient if they 


should adopt the Quaker method of separ- | 


ate meetings of men and women for cer- 
tain purposes, and joint meetings of both 
for general business. If some of our 
Quaker friends would give us an inside 


view of the workings of their system of | 


separate and joint organization of the 
sexes, it might throw light upon a difficult 
subject. What is necded is to awaken men 
to a sense of equal responsibility for the 
promotion of a more perfect union be- 
tween women and men in the home, in 
the school, in the church, in industry, in 
society, in literature, in politics,—in short, 
in every department of human thought 
and activity. How to bring this about is 
the problem. The system often adopted 
of late, as a sop to Cerberus, of ‘‘advisory 
boards” of women without power to carry 
out their suggestions, is a mere evasion, 
and method of appearing to do something, 
while in fact doing nothing. On the other 
hand, the Grange, the Grand Army, the 
Prohibition party, the Quaker, Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations, and the 
Methodists in their election of lay delegates 
and transaction of church affairs, have all 


| career of usefulness by trying to establish 





women know almost as little of the public 
work of men. Neither fully appreciate 
the work of the other, or do justice to 
each other's characters and motives. Wom- 
en exaggerate the corruption of politics 
and depreciate the motives of politicians, | 
while men unduly dread the impractical 
and proscriptive spirit which women some- 


already attained. Each sex stands sadly 
in need of the friendly counsel and co- 
operation of the other. 

Will not the local suffrage leagues of the 
country seriously consider these sugges- 
tions, and try to secure as active members 
and managers an equal proportion of | 
women and men? Upon the non-partisan 
and non-sectarian platform of the National | 
American W. S. A., men of all parties | 
may consistently affitiate without sacrific- 

| 


ing their connections, political or religious, 
but using these to promote the enfran- 
chisement of women. H. B. B. 


2+ 
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HELP FOR DAKOTA. 





A private letter received from Miss | 


| Anthony just as last week's WOMANS 


JOURNAL was going to press, says: 


“IT wish you would keep making strong | 
and varied appeals for the South Dakota 
campxign. ‘The more I see and learn of 
the work here, the more I see and feel that 
we must raise every dollar from outside 
of this State. We are paying our railroad | 
fare from outside money. ‘The collections, 
after rousing speeches, amount to barely 
enough to pay hall rent and incidental 
loval expenses. If there is a little left 
over, we have it placed in the County W. | 
Of course, if the rains do | 
come, and the people do have good crops, 
they will fvel more able to contribute. | 
But splendid men and women—college 
educated, too,—drive ten, fifteen and) 
twenty miles to our county conventions, 
who, much as they long to help, can't 
give a quarter toward the work, Shoaaes 
they haven't it. We must raise the money 
from outside. Ask all persons who send 
money to our treasurer (Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford, Riggs House, Washington, D. 
C.), to mention for which speaker they 
wish their contribution applied, if they 
have any preference. The money re- 
ceived from each State will be credited to 
that State. We need here every possible 
ounce of steam that can be generated in 
all the States.” 


This strong statement of the need will | 
probably have more effect than the most | 
eloquentappeal. The long and full reports 
in Dakota papers of the county conven- 
tions held by Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Howell show that excellent work is being 
done; and the numbers who enroll them- 
selves as members of the local suffrage 
societies show that the people hear the 
word gladly. But the drought and failure 
of crops make it umpossible for the friends 
in Dakota to contribute largely. It is 
therefore the more necessary that friends | 
outside the State should continue to lend | 
their aid. A. S. B. 








e+ 
THE PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 26, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

‘There has been lately formed in Phila- 
delphia an organization which bids fair to 
become one of the most powerful woman’s 
clubs in the country. This association is 
the ‘‘Alumnez of the Girls’ High and Nor- | 
mal School of Philadelphia.” Although | 
only in its second year of existence, it 
already numbers nearly one thousand 
members. Its plan of operations is of the | 
broadest character. It not only furthers 
the interests of the school and promotes 
social intercourse among its members, but 
it aims to enlarge the opportunities of 
women. It has adopted a constitution, 
and it is already taking steps to become a 
chartered body. 

This association has entered upon its 


a fund to help aged and infirm teachers. 
It has been induced to engage in this good 
work because the female teachers of Phila- 
delphia are so poorly paid that they are sel- 
dom able to make any provision for sick- 
ness or old age. Their salaries are lower 
than those of the public school teachers 
of any other large city in the United 
States. In less than two months, there has 
been collected the sum of $7,000. It is 
hoped that a generous public will speedily 
swell the amount to $100,000. 

The society has four regular meetings 
each year. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness, there is either a lecture given by some 
prominent lecturer, or else bright and en- 
tertaining papers written by the various 
members. 

The last meeting was one of special in- 
terest. Miss Jane Campbell read a clever 
and witty paper in verse on the ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century Woman.” After describ- 
ing the modern woman in her medical, ar- 





| themselves as ‘indignant’ 


ends with the question : 


“And now that she’s teacher, 

Artist, doctor, lawyer, author and preacher, 
Herself to every profession devoting 

And even in some places doing the voting, 
Ob! what, if advancing thus rapidly, 

To the same extent, in the same degree, 

Will the woman of the twentieth century be ?” 


Miss A. W. Williams gave a charming 
paper upon ‘Children’s Games,” in which 
she advocates the substitution of the simple 


childlike games of the kindergarten for | 


which have been played by children since 
time immemorial. Miss Emma V. 
Loughlin added much to the enjoyment of 


| the occasion by her exquisite singing. 


Literary sections are being formed; one 
for the study of Shakespeare; another for 
the reading and discussion of standard cur- 
rent literature; and a third for ‘original 
work,”—such as essays, poems, short 
stories, ete. 

It is said that this is the age of women’s 
clubs. Let us welcome this new addition 
to their number, with the hope that it will 
have a long and useful career. M. 

“eo 


“HUMANITY AND WOMEN.” 


SOUTH PASADENA, APRIL 23, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
If newspaper men would represent 
women, or if one class of persons could 





! 
| represent another, there would be no need 
| of a woman’s paper; and [ should not be 


writing to you now. But, not being in 
politics, women are not thought much 


| about; and their doings, however impor- 


tant, pass without commendation. This 
seems to be somewhat the case, even with 
Nationalist papers. 
habit and not intentional. Mrs. Alice M. 
McComas, one of our brightest and most 


into politics; and we need the reserved 
force of women to keep it there. You 
have the ballot; you can help us get it. 


| Next fall you are to elect or vote for, 


among other State officers, a governor, 
twenty State senators and a full Assembly. 


| See that they are in sympathy with yon, 


| 





Me- | meeting. 


and that they are in favor of equal rights 
without regard to sex, race, color or *‘pre- 
vious condition of servitude,” and our bill 
for municipal suffrage will be passed. 


Mrs. McComas was interrupted many 


. ” | times i . 
those of France—courtship and marriage— | times during the reading, and was con 


gratulated on all sides at the close of the 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 
+ oo 


PROMPT JUSTICE. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS, APRIL 26, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Here is a case showing how much better 
justice is meted out to women in a State 
where women have some voice in public 
affairs. It presents something of a con- 
trast to the Hazletine affair in Jamestown 
N. Y., which you published recently. . 

Miss Harker is a student in our Ottawa 
University, of the highest standing in that 
institution. Her home is on a farm near 
this city, and she drives into town daily. 
A young man, the son of a neighbor, paid 
her some attentions recently, which were 
politely but decidedly rejected. One even- 
ing he called at her house when she was 
alone. She answered his knock by inquir- 
ing who was there. He said, ‘*Papa,” and 
as soon as the key was turned attempted 
to force himself into the room. She 
promptly drew a revolver, and he deemed 
it prudent to leave. A few days later, 








| When she was driving home as usual, he 
| dragged her from her cart across the road 


Let us hope itis from | 


earnest workers for woman suffrage in | 


Los Angeles, read «a paper before the 
Nationalist meeting, « short time ago. I 
was not present, but heard it highly 
spoken of. Some of our ladies expressed 
when they 
read the report in the Nationalist. Having 
since read the essay, | felt that a few 
quotations might be interesting to the 
readers of the JOURNAL: 


Co-operation is one of the watchwords 
of this movement, and the women, who 
form fully one-half of Nationalists (and 
with whom the movement in this city 
originated), are discussing the co-opera- 
tion of sex—the grandest co-operation 
under the sun,—earnestly hoping that 
Nationalism will accomplish what it prom- 
ises for the woman's cause. . 
alism really means equal rights to all, 
then, so long as man needs the ballot to 
work out these reforms, woman must 


have it also, or she 1s not on an equality | 


with wan. ... The suggestion made two 
weeks ago, that, in case the Nationalists 
went into politics, women should orgunize 
separate and apart from men, surely does 
not sound like equal rights to all humanity. 
I wish [ could coin a new word to take 
the place of humanity. [ did not know 
until last Sunday night that it does not 
include women; but when Mr. Hoyt said 
he ‘‘wanted to have equal rights for all 
humanity—and women too,” | was freshly 
enlightened. I have always felt a little 
ashamed of being classed with idiots, 


| criminals, Indians and maniacs; but I did 


think that women belonged to humanity. 
Last Sunday night Mr. Hoyt said that the 


| laboring man had been listening to the 
| promises of the Democratic and Republi- 
| can parties for twenty-nine years, and that 


it was time to try something new. Well, 
the laboring woman has been listening to 


. « If Nation- | 


| Ant. 





the promises of domestic and political | 


managers, forlo! these nineteen centuries. 
For forty years—as long as the children 
of Israel wandered in the wilderness—has 
the American woman been pleading and 
praying; petitioning Congresses and Leg- 
islotures for the legal right to vote in the 
affairs in her native land. A few of our 
colonial mothers, among whom was Abi- 
gail Adams, rebelled against this; and 
John Quincy Adams sided with them, say- 
ing: ‘lhe correct principle is that women 
are not only justified, but exhibit the most 
exalted virtue, when they enter on the 
concerns of their country.” 

There was a little fling at ‘‘female re- 
formers” in one of our morning papers 
recently. It said: ‘‘Pity that these fe- 
male reformers do not try to do something 
for the overworked, underpaid laboring 
women.” ‘That paper is wofully ignorant 
of the principles for which these ‘*female 
reformers” are working. . . . It is because 
we are interested in the laboring women, 
because we are laboring women, that we 
are suffragists; because we know that so 
long as women are without the ballot they 
must put up with starvation wages. Not 
so much because she is a woman, but 
because she is not a voter, is a woman 
compelled to work for less wages than 
aman.... 

Two weeks ago, a gentleman said, on 
this platform,—‘‘We want to protect 
women and children.”’ This is an honor- 
able desire, and we are grateful to all men 
for their tenderness and kindness, under 


| the circumstances;—but we do not like 


the circumstances. We do not want ‘‘pro- 
tection,” we want justice. We shall al- 
ways want the tenderness and lovin 

kindness of men, and when we are raise 

to that high pedestal of equality with men 
before the law, men will accord us this 
in a higher degree than ever; for men 
always treat their equals better than they 
do theirinferiors. . . . Youask us, gentle- 
men, to help you. We are equally inter- 
ested with you; you have no reason for 
the request; there is to be no question of 
sex in Nationalism. It is to deal with 
rights and justice. To bring about the 





| him to think about it. 


and into a creek, threatening to drown her 
and to shoot her. A gentleman chanced to 
pass just in time to rescue her from 
further injuries, and to capture her assail- 
As the court was in session, there 
seemed to be no reason for delay of jus- 
tice. The young man was promptly ar- 
raigned; and forty-eight hours from the 
time of the assault, he was secure in the 
State penitentiary, with eight years before 
The judge told him 
that nothing but his age (seventeen years) 
prevented him from receiving the extreme 
penalty of the law. He belongs to a good 
family. The credit for this prompt ac- 
tion is due mainly to Judge Benson, whose 
decisions are always marked by justice 
and good sense. ‘The case has created great 
interest, and the honors and congratula- 
tions are divided to-day between the Judge 


and Miss Harker. 
(Mrs.) F. G. DECKER. 


——---—-e@e---- 


MISS HINDMAN IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Woonsocket, 8. D., May 19, 1890. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has been sent to us by the Cali- 
fornia Equa) Suffrage Association, lec- 
tured to a large audience last Friday night 
in this city on woman suffrage. She or- 
ganized an association with 160 members, 
many of them leading business men of the 
city. Her earnest, clear, logical appeal to 
the people won many to our cause. Miss 


| Hindman is one of the best organizers that 


have entered the field. She is received with 
full honors, and never fails to convince her 
hearers. S. A. RAMSEY, 
Pres. S. D. E. 8. A. 
oo - 


SUFFRAGE READINGS AND RECITATIONS 


It is hoped that the book of woman suf- 
frage readings and recitations which has 
been for some time in process of compila- 
tion by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony, may be issued this summer. 
Friends are once more reminded that any 
selections suitable for this purpose, in 
prose or verse, will be gratefully received. 
They may be sent to this office. A. S. B. 

sceteeecninaniiniaaincattiniaio 

Among the noble army of school-teach- 
ers, there are many humble heroines whose 
good deeds only occasionally come to 
light. The Christian Union publishes part 
of a letter from a young gir!, a colored 
Hampton graduate, teaching a poor coun- 
try school in Virginia, which shows how 
much besides book-learning is required in 


| a teacher: 





‘*My school grew so large I did not have 
seats for my pupils. I applied to the 
school board for more seats; they did not 
give me any, but told me to send all the 
children I had over seventy [in number] 
back home. ThisI could not do. So I got 
me some planks, nails, and tools, and made 
two benches myself, twenty feet long. I 
wish you could have heard what they did 
say about it! They think now I can do 
everything ; and must ask me about almost 
everything that is to be done. You can 
judge from this what a teacher has to do 
when she goes out in the country villages 
to teach.” 


Later she writes: 

“I went to see the county superintend- 
ent last month, after asking the trustees 
time and again for desks, and their an- 
swer was ‘No.’ He sent me last week, 
to my surprise, twelve new desks; just 
what I have been wanting all winter. I 
wish you could have seen what happy chil- 
dren I had!” 
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ers are women; but they receive less than 
one-third the average pay of male teach- 
ers. Numerous occupations and pro- 
fessions have been opened. Boston Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Annex, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Bates and Colby Col- 
leges, in Maine, and Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut, have all admitted women 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not very manly. But our eighteen presi- | 


dents will compare favorably, on the 


| whole, with any eighteen dynasties of | 


| 


kings, and our system has so far vindicated 
itself. Fisher Ames was once asked what | 
he thought of the future of the republic, 
and he gave a despondent answer. Then 


| he went out for a walk and came back with 


as students. Wellesley and Smith Colleges | 


offer separate collegiate advantages. Wom- 
en take a public and influential place as 


ations. 
still limited to schoo) suffrage for all 


women in New Hampshire, for women | 


tax payers in Massachusetts, and for 
women property-owners in Vermont. Let 
us hope that erelong full municipal and 
presidential suffrage will be granted by 
statute, and that our State Constitutions 
will everywhere prohibit all political dis- 
tinctions on account of sex. 

As the older workers pass away, young 
and vigorous successors come to the front. 


I take pleasure in introducing as our first | 


speaker a lady who was only a child when 

our association was organized, — Mrs. 

Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, R. I. 
ADDRESS OF MRS. SPENCER. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of Rhode 

Island said, in substance: ‘‘As the suffrag- 


ists come up here year after year to these | 


anniversary meetings, two remem press 
themselves upon us: (1) Why does the 
success of the suffrage movement lag be- 
hind that of other parts of the woman's 
movement? When the guins have been 
so great in the matter of legal inde- 
pendence, higher education, ete., why 
have we so little to show in the direct 
line of woman suffrage? Why are our 
English sisters ahead of us in political 
rights? (2) What can we do to hasten 
this movement, which we all have so much 
at heart? Back of all superficial causes 
lies this: our American people have grown 
sceptical about their own principle of 
government. Long ago the reaction be- 
gan. Thoughtful men began to question 
the wisdom of universal suffrage. Logi- 
cally, of course, this does not touch the 
question of suffrage for women. We can 
say to them, Draw the line where you 


will, at property, at intelligence; only do | 


not draw it stupidly at sex. Much has 
been said about a qualified suffrage for 
women, but I have never seen any suc- 
cess result from this line of effort. 
From my heart I believe that the tri- 
umph will come through the application 


of the Americun principle. Many thought- | 


ful Americans have lost faith in it, but I 
wish to reaffirm my faith in the American 
principle. Is Russia any safer because it 
sends outside its borders the men and 


women who are dissatistied with its auto- | 


cratic government? Is England any safer 
with Ireland as itis? No safety comes by 


the method of keeping down your ignor- | 


ance till it can be kept down no longer. 


Aristocracy is supposed to be the rule of | 
the best; but in practice it has not proved | 


so. It is not sure that the Democratic 
principle will work, but I see no other 
way than to keep on trying. I glory in 
the fact that through all these twenty-one 
years this New England Woman Suffrage 
Association has come up here to stand for 
equal rights for all. No purer patriotism 


has been taught anywhere than at these | 


woman — meetings. We must re- 
affirm our fait 


The second cause of the slow progress of 


in the American principle. | 


woman suffrage is political corruption. I | 
do not think there is one American in one | 


hundred who realizes the depth of the in- 


famy that attaches to a nation that sells | 


its birthright. This infamy attaches to 
every man who sells his vote, or who neg- 
lects to use it. If anything can raise the 
standard, it must be the co-operation of 
good men and good women. I do not claim 
that women as voters will do better than 
men. Of course, certain specific questions 
which appeal to women as women will then 
be attended to better. Generally speak- 
ing, however, ‘We are all poor critters,’ 
on both sides of the house. We all make 
mistakes. Butif anything is proved by 
common experience, it is that men and 
women working together accomplish more 
than either working apart. 

‘‘\Now a word to the suffragists present. 
Go into politics just as you are. Have we 
no political duties because we have as yet 
no political rights? It is an outrage that 
women should be prevented from fulfilling 
their political duty in its entirety, but 
even as things are, we can do something. 


Do not say that you have not time. We | 


have time enough to do our duty; that is 
what we are here for. The effects of neg- 
lect touch everyone. The Scriptures say, 
‘We are all members one of another,’ and 
science teaches us the solidarity of the 
human race. A pestilence bred in the 
crowded quarters of the poor will reach to 
the fairest and most sheltered homes; and 
the moral evil which creeps about our 
streets in the dark is equally far-reaching 
in its effects. When you speak of corrup- 


tion in politics, you are not talking of | 


something far off; you are talking about 
the same men who eat at your table and 
live in your homes, doing in public what 
they too often do in private,—selling their 
birthright for the poorest sort of pottage. 
Even from the standpoint of expediency, 
nothing would so commend our cause to 
the public as to see women interesting 
themselves in every movement for better 
and purer politics.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Rey. Charles G. Ames made a bright and 
witty speech, which called out frequent 
laughter and applause. ‘*Horace Greeley 
said he had travelled 1,000 miles in Europe, 
and never found anywhere a meeting called 
to discuss public questions. We discuss 
them in every school-house. We thunder 
all through anniversary week. This 
method of popular government is the way 
to which we are committed, and we must 
go forward in it, even if we stumble. We 
have now stumbled forward into manhood 


suffrage, including some voters who ar, 


a brighter face. He had received new light | 
on the future of the republic. He saw a | 
raft of lumber caught on the rocks in the 
Connecticut River. The lumbermen, after 
trying unsuccessfully in various ways to 
get it clear, jumped into the water up to | 


ministers and members of many denomin- | their waists, and lifted the raft over the 


Their direct political power is | 


rocks by main strength. Fisher Ames 
said he made up his mind that a Republic | 
formed of such material as those lumber- | 
men, would be brought through its diffi- 
culties somehow. They would find a way 
or make it. Woman suffrage means writ- 
ing more fully into the constitution the 
American principle of taking the whole 
people into consultation.” 


ADDRESS OF JULIA WARD HOWE. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


‘*A saying of holy writ will provide me | 
with a text. It is this: ‘A wise woman | 
buildeth her house, but the foolish pull- 
eth it down with her hands.’ It will 
hardly be needful to dwell upon the truth 
of this saying in its more familiar applica- 
tion. All of us who have lived, and learned 
by living, have seen houses built by wom- 
en; indeed, no house is built up without a | 
woman's powerful help. {tis not always 
that of a wife and mother; that is the best 
aud most complete, but sometimes another 
supplies the woman's part in the domestic | 
ecouomy, looking out for every need, sup- | 
plying every want. Sometimes the very | 
memory and spirit of a woman, herself no | 
longer present in the body, helps to rule 
and order the household. She built her 
house, and it remains a tower of strength | 
and comfort to those who follow her. It | 
is painful to dweil upon the opposite pic- | 
ture: that of the foolish woman who sac- 
rifices the household peace to the wild im- 
pulses or savage slothfulness of « mind un- 
informed and « heart unreformed. The 
lessons drawn from these statements are 
twofold. I should like to consider very 
briefly the social ways of thinking, which 
help the women to be wise or foolish, and 
then to consider the part that women 
should have in building our religious 
household, the church, and our civic 
household, the State; and J would saya 
word of the importance of vistas, of a far- 
reaching outlook into the consequences of 
woman's actions. If the foolish woman 
could see before her, even as far as the 
outcome of things in her personal earthly 
life, she wou.d not pursue the line of con- 
duct which pulls her house down, instead 
of building it up. The greatest of modern 
philosophers says that man cannot reach 
his full moral le og without the 
idea of immortality; that is, without the 
farthest and widest outlook of which the 
human mind iscapable. This doctrine ap- 
plies in another way to the moral attain- 
ments possible to women. They, too, need 
the wide outlook, the horizon of good and 
of evil carried toits utmost limits. Wom- 
en cannot attain their noblest stature with- 
out the stimulus before them of the noblest | 
duties, of the final goal of their endeavors. 
Now wifehood und motherhood, sacred as | 
they are, do not in themselves of necessity 
afford this outlook. Both may be very self- 
limited and limiting relations. A woman 
will naturally love her husband and child 
as herself, as, indeed, she should. But 
this merely personal relation promises no 
onward step in the way of woman’s prog- 
ress, no training of individuals for intelli- 
gent service to the State. Another gener- 
ation of men and women, arriving at this 
point and getting no farther, become mor- 
ally fossilized, and are, to all intents and 
purposes, in a state of arrested civilization. | 
‘*Now, the human soul craves to achieve 
more than this; and much of the wild sin 
and passion of society comes from the pent- 
up force of human desire, for which no fit 
or satisfying object is found. Under free 
institutions, such an object is supplied. | 
Every man has not only a passive, but also 
an active, duty toward the State. It is his 
part not only to endure the laws, but to 
aid in enforcing them. The cry of society 
to him is perpetually, Come up higher ; and 
that he responds to it any one knows who 
has observed men under the old order and 
under the new; and this is the fundamental 
necessity which compels humanitarians to 
ignore the evils of popular government, 
its incapacity, its corruption. We must 
have it, because the man must have this 
outlook. He must see before him the | 
whole moral possibility to which his na- | 
ture is entitled. He cannot rise worthily 
without aspiration; he cannot aspire to 
what he cannot see. It would seem almost 
superfluous to say that the woman of to- 
day needs this as much as the man does. | 
‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we | 
die,’ reads for woman, ‘Let us dress and 
dance, for to-morrow we marry—or grow 
old unmarried.’ Thank God, the higher 
education sets aside this miserable stat- | 
ute of limitations. Its exhortation is, 
‘Let us study and attain, for to-morrow we 
vote.’ Plato's dream of justice is a divine 
truth, and, like every divine idea, is to be 
realized. Women are to be trained for 
public sentiment, public duty, even in the 
sacred retirement of private life. She who 
has no gift of eloquence, but has a mind, 
and can study the public interest, has a 
will, and can help to promote it. She can 
walk with her brothers in the noble ranks 
of citizenship; she can exercise a power 
which none can wrest from her. hat is 
this power? The ballot. Shehas it not at 
this moment, but she has it in the moral 
vista before her. The enlargement which 
this already gives, nerves her limbs, stimu- 
lates her brain. The wise woman buildeth 
her house. Gentlemen, give her a chance 
to build it beside you and with you. The 
fate of ancient Troy, and of many another | 
city, shows us what the foolish woman | 
can do--the woman who is satisfied with 
her beauty and her fascination—and its 
direful consequences to herself and 
others. But Pallas Athene was the tute- 
(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 











NEw YOrK, May 28, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the charter elections, held in this 
State on Tuesday, May 20, many women 
voted at all points where school officers 
were chosen. At Auburn two hundred 
and fifty women cast their ballots, and 
the labor ticket was elected. This is the 
greatest number of women that have ever 
voted at any election in that city. 

The Ladies’ New York Club is now an 
established success. ‘'he club-house is at 
134 Lexington Avenue. The members are 
all women whose homes are in the coun- 
try, either all the year round or during the 
summer. The object of the Club is to give 
the members a lodging when they remain 
in the city for a few days, or a place of 
rest and refreshment for a few hours, and 
a point where their parcels can be received 
when shopping. The house is fitted up 
with much taste, the patrons are leading 
society women, and the membership is 
already in thehundreds. Every Thursday 
afternoon there is a reception and tea. On | 
Tuesday of last week a special reception | 
was given to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 

The annual meeting of the Alumnz of 
the Normal College took place on Friday 
afternoun. The chapel was crowded. 
Miss Marguerite Warrington presided and 
delivered a witty address. Mrs. Kendal 
and Hon. Seth Low also spoke. 

On Monday evening of this week the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
held its Commencement Exercises in Asso- 
ciation Hall. ‘The graduating class of the 
Industrial and Business School numbered 
over one hundred, — artists, teachers, 
stenographers, typewriters, nurses, etc. 
Mrs. Clarence E. Beebee presided, and 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew delivered an 
oration. 

In Brooklyn, the same evening, the 
teachers of the public schools held a mass | 
meeting to demand an increase of salaries. | 
The meeting took place in Public School | 
No. 15. A man was invited to preside | 
over the preliminary proceedings when | 
permanent officers were chosen; but a | 
woman was placed in the chair. | 

| 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 E. 44th Street. 
——— eee 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Nancy J. COMSTOCK. 


‘‘As life runs on, the road grows strange, 
With faces new, and near the end 

The milestones into headstones change, 
"Neath every one a friend.” 


No truer friend has our beloved cause of 
woman suffrage ever lost from earthly 
vision than she who passed from us May | 
8, 1890—Miss Nancy J. Comstock, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. She was a woman of strong | 
character, yet withal of the gentlest, ten- | 
derest, and most sympathetic nature; a 
helper in time of trouble for old and young. | 


Her thoughts, always clearly defined, 
helped allabout her. To woman suffrage 
and temperance her public work was 
given. She had been a member of the | 
Good Templars for thirty-four years, aud 
was buried under their auspices, the bur- 
jal service of the order being read by Rev. 
E. O. Taylor, Lecturer of the Seventh 
District, followed by remarks by E. U. 
Chafin, G. W. C., of Wisconsin, and B. F. | 
Parker, G. Sec. Among the tributes were 
these sentences : 


‘‘A dark day for temperance never sug- 
gested to her mind failure or compromise. 
She never fretted because the enemy | 
seemed to triumph, nor was she ever drawn | 
away from the main purpose by tempo- 
rary or side issues. Her motto was ‘Right 
is might, and right must win.’ She de- | 
spised shams, and could never be brought 
to a temporizing policy. The question | 
with her, as with most women, was, ‘Is it 
right?’ instead of ‘Is it expedient?’ ” 


‘Lhe Wisconsin Suffrage Association loses | 





more by her death than can now be ap- | 
preciated. 

[ suppose others will rise up to take her 
place. She herself would say: ‘*The work- | 
man dies, but the work goes on.” But 
alas! where is the one so strong, so self- | 
reliant, so cheerful, so faithful as she? 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 

— —*e-+- ——— 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Julia D. Pratt is editor and publisher of 
the Sunday Optic, at Quincy, Ill. 

The post-office address of Mrs. Florence 
M. Adkinson is Fairview Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

The Lake Preston (South Dakota) Times 
invites a discussion of woman suffrage in 
its columns. 

Mrs. B. E. Beach has been elected a 
member of the Huron (South Dakota) 
School Board by the City Council. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., has organized two new 
local suffrage associations, at Jetmore and 
Sterling. 

In several towns of South Dakota, where 
women are not disfranchised by the city 
charter, women have been nominated and 
elected upon the schoo) board. 





| The Massachusetts School for the Blind 
| will hoid its annual Commencement exer- 


| week. 








cises in Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 


| June 3, at 3. P M. 


It is proposed in Chicago to engage a 
matron for every schoo] building in the 
city, whose duty it shall be to look after 
the physical well being of the pupils. 

A private letter from Rev. Anna Shaw 
Says that the annual meeting of the Ohio 
W. S. A., at Massillon, was « very good 
convention. We have received no report 
as yet. 

A “School of Hygiene,’ conducted by 
Dr. Hattie B. Jones, assistant physician of 
the West Virginia Insane Hospital, will be 
a special feature of the eighth annual con- | 


| vention of the W. C. T. U. of West Vir- | 


ginia, to be held at Wheeling, June 4—6. 


A new silk flag was presented to the | 
Chauncy Hall Battalion by the girls of the | 
school last week. Miss Emily A. Daniell, | 
representing the girls, gave the colors to 
Major Bradlee, who made a fitting speech | 
of thanks in behalf of the officers. 


So many female immigrants have disap- 


| peared from the new Landing Bureau at 


New York, that Commissioner Weber has 
appointed two inspectresses to keep the | 
vampires who flock about the Battery Park | 
from entering the Barge Office. 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the novelist, and | 
her husband, began a trip several years 
ago, which has included visits to the dif- | 
ferent European countries and to Egypt. 
They are now on their way to Alaska via 
Chicago and Tacoma. 


The annual convention and suffrage 
festival of the New England W. S. A. 
was a great success. The report of the 
Monday evening meeting is given this 
The report of the business meeting 
and festival will appear next week. 


Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, one of the trustees 
of Boston University, gave a reception 
lately to the seniors of the College of 
Liberal Arts. A lady who was present 
says: ‘One privileged to meet in these 
annual receptions the earnest young men | 
and women who have studied together the | 
deep things of life, feels more and more 
the beauty of the co-educational system. | 
By it young men are refined and young 
women strengthened as in no other way; 
for is it not the true family idea extended | 
and enlarged ?”’ 


At the annual business meeting of the Na- | 
tional Woman Suffrage Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, held last week at 30 West Street, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- | 
dent, Harriette R. Shattuck; vice-presi- | 
dents, Salome Merritt, M. D., Joan D. 
Foster, Emma F. Clary, Esther P. Hutch- | 
inson, Lydia E. Hutchings, Sarah E. | 
Sherman, M. D.; secretaries, Lavina A. | 
Hatch, Charlotte Lobdell, H. H. Robinson; | 
treasurer, Dora B. Smith; auditor, M. A. | 
P. Neall; directors, H. R. Shattuck, Salome | 
Merritt, H. H. Robinson, L. A. Hatch, S. | 
A. P. Dickerman, C. Lobdell. 


By an opinion of the Supreme Court, 
Cornell University loses the $1,000,000 or 
more left to it in September, 1881, by Jen- | 
nie McGraw Fiske, wife of the College Li- | 
brarian, Prof. Willard Fiske. The will was | 
disputed by the widower (who had signed | 
an agreement before marriage not to in- 
terfere with his wife’s disposition of her | 
property at her death), on the ground | 
that, in 1871, Cornell was possessed of | 
$3,000,000 worth of property, which was | 
all its charter permitted it to hold. The > 
expected money was to have been devoted 
to the Library of the University. Antici- | 
pating its loss, however, Mr. Henry W. | 
Sage, formerly the partner of Mrs. Fiske’s 
deceased father, John McGraw, has given 
$500.000 for the erection of a library build- | 








| ing as a memorial of the lady whose will | 
has been broken. 


The Pansy for June will contain serials 
by Margaret Sidney. Little Men and Wom- 
en overflows with pretty pictures and en- 
tertaining stories. Babyland, “the chil- 
dren’s delight,” will also put in an appear- 
ance. This last is the only magazine de- 
signed expressly for children from six 
months to six years of age. 

A correspondent of the New York Na- 
tion, writing of the medical education of 
women, says: ‘‘A survey of the advance 
and recoil of medical education for women 
discloses two salient forces to be routed 
and conciliated—the spoils system of poli- 
tics, which makes it easy to oust or put 
down a woman, and endowment.” The 
writer thinks that endowment is the more 
certain hope of those who are eager to 
open the university schools to women 


| medical students. Attention is called to the 


weakening of that conservative stronghold, 
Harvard, by the admission that “in the 
opinion of the board of overseers, it is expe- 


| dient that, under suitable restrictions, wom- 


en be instructed by Harvard University 
in its medical school,” and also that Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, in organic connection 
with the university, has this year admitted 
women to its post-graduate instruction. 
In conclusion, the correspondent adds: 
‘*‘Women need not despair. The trend of 
university movement and development is 
on their side. Itis the interest of the pub- 
lic to hasten this development by such ad- 
ditional endowment as will secure for ita 


' medical servants, irrespective of sex, the 


best training.” 
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A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. Highly Effervescent. 


Non-Cathartic. 


Can be taken at all hours of the day. 
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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 


Says Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question : 

**You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 





“When woman goes to cast her vote — 
Some miles away, it may be— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 


Said Sam, ‘‘I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 

Suppose you put this question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


“But, since the question seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!” 


ibis oe ai 
THE WORLD'S GOOD WOMEN. 


Good women are as sentinels; in the darkness of 
earth’s night 

They hold with stout hearts, silently, Life’s out- 
posts towards the light; 

And at God Almighty’s roll-call, ’mong the hosts 
that answer ‘*Here,” 

The voices of good women sound strong, and sweet, 
and clear. 


Good women are brave soldiers; in the thickest of 
the fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, embattled 
for the right; 

And tho’ no blare of trumpet or roll of drum is 
heard, 

Good women the world over are an army of the Lord. 


Good women save the nation; though they bear not 
sword nor gun, 

Their panoply is righteousness, their will with God’s 
as one; 

Each in her single person revealing God on earth, 

Knowing that so, and only so, is any life of worth. 





Dost talk of women’s weakness’ I tell you that 


this hour 


The weight of this world’s future depends upon | 


their power: 

And down the track of ages, as Time’s flood-tides 
are told, 

The level of their height is marked by the place that 
women hold. — Woman's Tribune. 





-+ oe 
DER OAK UND DER VINE. 


BY CHAS. FOLLEN ADAMS. 





I don’d vas preaching voman’s righdts, 
Or anyding like dot; 

Und I likes to see all beoples 
Shust gondented mit dheir lot; 

Budt I yants to gondradict dot snap 
Dot made dis leedle shoke : 

“A voman vas der glinging vine, 
Und man, der shturdy oak.” 


“Berhaps, somedimes, dot may pe drue; 
Budt, den dimes oudt of nine, 

I find me oudt dot man himself 
Vas peen der glinging vine; 

Und vhea hees frendts dhey all vas gone, 
Und he vas shust “‘tead proke,” 

Dot’s vhen der voman shteps righdt in, 
Und peen der shturdy oak. 


Shust go out to der pase-ball groundts, 
Und see dhose ‘‘shturdy oaks” 

All planted roundt ubon der seats— 
Shust hear dheir laughs und shokes! 

Dhen see dhose vomens at der tubs, 
Mit glothes oudt on der lines; 

Vich vas der shturdy oaks, mine frendts, 
Und vhich der glinging vines? 


Ven sickness in der household comes, 
Und veeks und veeks he shtays, 

Who vas id fights him mitoudt resdt, 
Dhose veary nighdts und days? 

Who beace und gomfort alvays prings, 
Und cools dot feefered prow? 

More like id vas der tender vine 
Dot vak he glings to now. 


**Man vants budt leedle here pelow,” 
Der boet von time said; 

Dhere’s leedle dot man he don'd vant, 
I dink id means, inshted; 

Und ven der years keep rolling on, 
Dheir cares und drubbles pringing, 

He vants to pe der shturdy oak, 
Und, also, do der glinging. 


Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some more, 
Und don’d so shturdy been, 

Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run life’s masheen. 

In helt und sickness, shoy und pain, 
In calm or shtormy vedder, 

’Tvas bedder dot dhose oaks und vines 
Should alvays gling togeddher. 

—Harper's Magazine. 
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CONCERNING THE BALLOT. 


BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 





“A voting woman! Ah!” said he, 
That's something I would hate to see! 
A woman shy and sweet should be, 
And rule at home all modestlee.” 

He softly stroked his ample knee, 

“But women ought to vote!”’ said she. 


“The women, they are moved,” said he, 
“By impulse, as you must agree, 

They might be won by sophistree, 
With arguments and subtletee.” 

He poked with anxious pokes his knee, 
“But women ought to vote!” said she. 


**To wield the ballot calls,” said he, 
“For strength and for integritee, 
And power to solve with certaintee, 
The vroblems of the centuree!”’ 

He spread his hands upon his knee, 
“But women ought to vote!” said she. 


This man, a candidate was he 

A city officer to be; 

Just then the door-bell jingled free,— 

A sable son of Afrikee 

Had calted, the candidate to see,— 

‘“*‘What does you pay for votes?” asked he. 


The candidate uneasilee 

With nervous hand caressed his knee,— 
“Call ‘round election day,” said he, 
“‘With Patsey Mack and John Magee,”’ 
Then held the door all graciouslee, 
With candidatish courtesee. 


“Is that a voter?” queried she, 
‘That he is strong, 1 must agree; 
But can he solve with certaintee 
The problems of the centuree’”’ 
The orator no more spake he, 
But madly pounded on his knee. 











THE WOMAN’ 


WAS HE HENPECKED? 


BY PH(EBE CARY. 





“T’ll tell you what it is, my dear,”’ 
Said Mrs. Dorking, proudly, 

“I do not like that Chanticleer 
Who crows o’er us so loudly. 


“And since I must his laws obey, 
And have him walk before me, 
I'd rather like to have my say 
Of who should lord it o’er me.” 


“ You'd like to vote?” he answered slow, 
“Why, treasure of my treasures, 

What can you or what should you know 
Of public men or measures? 


“Of course, you have ability, 
Of nothing am I surer; 

You’re quite as wise, perhaps, as I,— 
You're better, too, and purer. 


“I'd have you just for mine alone; 
Nay, so do I adore you, 

I'd put you queen upon a throne, 
And bow myself before you ”’ 


“You'd put me? now that is just what 
I do not want, precisely ; 

I want myself to choose the spot 
That I can fill most wisely.” 


‘*My dear, you're talking like a goose— 
Unhenly, and improper” — 

But here aguin her words broke loose ; 
In vain he tried to stop her. 


“T tell you, though she never spoke 
So you could understand her, 

A goose knows when she wears a yoke, 
As quickly as a gander.” 


“Why, bless my soul! what would you do? 
Write out a diagnosis? 

Speak equal rights? Join with their crew, 
And dine with the Sorosis? 


“And shall I live to see it, then— 
My wife a public teacher? 

And would you be a crowing hen— 
That dreadful, unsexed creature ?"”’ 


“Why, as to that, I do not know, 
Nor see why you should fear it; 
If I can crow, why, let me crow;— 
If I can’t, you won’t hear it!” 


“Now why,” he said, ‘“‘can’t such as you 
Accept what we assign them? 

You have your rights, 'tis very true, 
But then, we should define them! 


“We would not peck you cruelly,— 
We would not buy and sell you; 

And you, in turn, should think, and be, 
And do, just what we tell you! 


“I do not want you made, my dear, 
The subject of rude men’s jest; 

I like you in your proper sphere, 
The circle of a hen’s nest. 

“I'd keep you in the chicken-yard, 
Safe, honored and respected ; 

From all that makes us rough and hard 
Your sex should be protected.” 


‘Pray, did it ever make you sick— 
Have I gone to ‘the dickens’— 

Because you let me scratch and pick 
Both for myself and chickens?” 


“Oh, that’sa different thing, you know,— 
Such duties are parental ; 

But for some work to do, you’d grow 
Quite weak and sentimental.” 


“Ah! yes, it’s well for you to talk 
About parental duty! 

Who keeps your chickens from the hawk? 
Who stays in nights, my beauty?” 


“But madam, you may go each hour, 
Lord bless your pretty faces! 

We'll give you anything but power 
And honor, trust and places. 


‘We'd keep it hidden from your sight 
How public scenes are carried; 


Why, men are coarse, and swear, and fight”— | : r . 
oy ‘| ig many a man who is exclaiming with 


“I know it, dear; I’m married!" 


“Why, now you gabble like a fool! 
But what's the use of talking’ 

*Tis yours to serve, and mine to rule, 
I tell you, Mrs. Dorking!” 


“Oh, yes,” she said, ‘“‘you’ve all the sense; 
Your sex are very knowing; 

Yet some of you are on the fence, 
And only good at crowing.” 


“Ah! preciousest of precious souls, 
Your words with sorrow fill me; 
To see you voting at the polls 
I really think would kill me. 


“To mourn my home’s lost sanctity; 
To feel you did not love me; 

And worse, to see you fly so high, 
And have you roost above me'’’ 

“Now, what you fear in equal rights 
I think you've told precisely ; 

That’s just about the ‘place it lights,’” 
Said Mrs. Dorking, wisely. 


“+ 


MISTRESS O'RAFFERTY ‘'SPAKES.” 


BY (RACE GREENWOOD, 





No! I wouldn’t demane myself, Bridget, 
Like you, in disputin’ with min. 

Would I fly in the face of the blessid 
Apostles and Father Maginn? 

It ien’t the talent I’m wanting; 
Sure my father, old Michael McCrary, 

Made a beautiful last speech and confession, 
When they hanged him in ould Tipperary. 


So, Bridget Muldoon, hould your talkin’ 
About ‘*‘Woman’s Rights”’ and ail that; 
Sure all the rights [ want is the one right— 

lo be a good help-mate to Pat; 
For he’s a good husband, and niver 

Lays on me the weight of his hand, 
Except when he’s far gone in liquor 

And I nag him, you'll plaise understand. 


Thrue for ye, I’ve one eye in mournin’, 
That’s because I disputed his right 

To take and spind all my week's earnin’s, 
At Tim Mulligan’s wake Sunday night. 

But it is seldom, when I've done a-washin’, 
He’ll ask for more’n half of the pay, 

And he’ll toss me my share with a smile, dear, 
That’s like a sweet mornin’ in May. 


Now, where, if I rin to conventions, 
Will be Patrick’= home comforts and joys? 
Who'll clane up his brogans for Sunday, 
Or patch up his old corduroys? 
If we take to the polls night and mornin’ 
Our delicate charms will all flee, 
The dew will be brushed from the rose, dear, 
The down from the pache—don’t you see? 


| citizen, and by the perfect vindication of 


| the artist, travelling in Greece, says that 
| he was one day jogging along with an 


| barbarism—the honest feeling of Greece 





| when I say, ‘Is it so 


| death and return to earth as men. 


We'll soon take to shillalahs and shindies 
When we get to be sovereign electors, 
And turn all our husbands’ hearts from us; 

Then what will we do for protectors? 
We will have to be lawyers and judges, 
And such-like old malefactors ; 
Or they’ll make common councilmen of us; 
And where thin’ll be our characters? 


Oh, Bridget! God save us from votin’, 
For as sure as the biissed aun rolls, 

We'll land in the State House or Congress! 
Then what will become of our souls? 
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FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





Whenever a free and intelligent people 
asks any question involving human rights, 
or liberty, or development, it will ask | 
louder and louder, until it is answered. It 
asks to-day: *‘Do women have fair play 
in this country?” A sneer or a smile of 
derision may ripple from one end of the 
land to the other; but that question will 
swell louder and louder, until it is an- 
swered by the ballot in the hands of every 


the American fundamental principle, 
that ‘‘governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 
This reform hides no menace. It lies 
wholly in the sphere of reason. It is a de- 
mand for justice as the best political pol- 
icy; an appeal for equality of rights 
among citizens as the best security of the 
common welfare. It is a plea for the in- 
troduction of all the mental and moral 
forces of society into the work of govern- 
ment. 

The movement is a plea for justice, and 
I assert that the equal rights of women, 
not as citizens, but us human beings, have 
never been acknowledged. Edward Lear, 


Albanian peasant, who said to him, 
‘*Women are really better than donkeys 
for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules.” This was the honest opinion of 


to-day. 

You say that the peasant was uncivil- 
ized. Very well. Go back to the age of 
Pericles. It is the high noon of Greek civil- 
ization. It is Athens—‘the eye of Greece 
—mother of arts.’ There stands the ora- 
tor—himself incarnate Greece—speaking 
the oration over the Peloponnesian dead. 
‘The greatest glory of woman,” he says, 
‘is to be the least talked of xmong men.” 
So said Pericles when he lived. Had Peri- 
cles lived to-day, he would have agreed 
that to be talked of among men as Miss 
Martineau and Florence Nightingale are, 
as Mrs. Somervilleand Maria Mitchell are. 
is as great a glory as to be the mother of 
the Gracchi. 

These were the old Greeks. Will youhave 
Rome? The chief monument of Roman 
civilization is its law—which underlies 
our own; and Buckle quotes the great com- 
mentator on that law as saying that it 
was the distinction of the Roman law that 
it treated womeu not as persons, but as 
things. Or go to the most ancient civil- 
ization; to China, which was old when | 
Greece and Rome were young. ‘Tbe fam- 
ous French Jesuit missionary, Abbé Huc, 
mentions one of the most tragical facts 
recorded—that there is in China a class of 
women who hold that if they are only 
true to certain vows during this life, they 
shall, as a reward, change their form after 


In this audience, I have no doubt, there 
fervor—‘*Home, the heaven-appointed 
sphere of woman!” Very well. { don’t 
deny it; but how do you know it? How 
can you know it? There is but one law 
by which any sphere can be determined, 
and that is perfect liberty of development. 
I look into history and into the society 
around me, and I see that the position of 
women which is most agreeable upon the 
whole to men is that which they call the 
‘*heaven-appointed sphere” of woman. It 
may or may not be so; all that I can see 
thus far is that men choose to have it so. 
Or another gentleman remarks that it is a | 
beautiful ordinance of Providence that 
pear-trees should grow like vines. And 
2 he takes me into 





| his garden, and shows me a poor, tortured 


pear-tree, trained upon a trellis. Then I 
see that it is the beautiful design of Provi- 


| dence that pear-trees should grow like 


vines, precisely as Providence ordains that 
Chinese women shall have small feet; and 


| that the powdered sugar we buy at the 


grocer’s shall be half ground-rice. ‘These 


| philosophers might as wisely inform us 


that Providence ordains Christian saints to 
be chops and steaks; and then point us to 
St. Lawrence upon his gridiron. 

We claim that the same opportunity and 
liberty that a man has in civilized society 
shall be extended to the woman who stands 
at his side—equal or unequal in special 
powers, but an equal member of society. 
She must prove her power as he proves 
his. When Rosa Bonheur paints a vigor- 
ous and admirable picture of Normandy 


| horses, she proves that she has a hundred- 


fold more right to do it than scores of 


| botchers and bunglers in color, who wear 


coats and trousers, and whose right, there- 
fore, nobody questions. When the Misses 
Blackwell, or Miss Zakrzewska, or Miss 


| Hunt. or Miss Preston, or Miss Avery, ac- 


| dren, it is as much their right to do it—as 


| and leads the army: when the Maid of 


complishing themselves in medicine, witha 
firm hand anda clear brain, carry the balm 
of life to suffering men, women, and chil- 


much their sphere—as it is that of any long- 
haired, sallow, dissipated boy in specta- 
cles, who hisses them as they go upon 
their holy mission. 

And so when Joan of Are follows God 


Saragossa loads and fires the cannon; 
when Mrs. Stowe makes her pen the 
heaven-appealing tongue of an outraged 
race; when Grace Darling and Ida Lewis, 


| pulling their boats through the pitiless 


waves, save fellow-creatures from drewn- 


, ing; when Mrs. Patten, the captain's wife, 


| at sea—her husband lying helplessly ill in 


| and bring them, which they do—for the | 
| brave love bravery—seems to me quite as 


| her eyes. 


| governing 


| | have as much stake in it as you, perhaps 


| equally decide to be best. 


| was? 


| kitchen, the wash-tub, and the needle? Or 


| ness, placed his hand on his commander's 


| America as to the measures and the per- 


his cabin—puts everybody aside, and her- 
self steers the shipto port. Do you ask me 


| whether these are bot exceptional women? 


I ama man and you are women; but Flor- | 
ence Nightingale, demanding supplies for 
the sick soldiers in the Crimea, and when 
they are delayed by red tape, ordering a 
file of soldiers to break down the doors | 


womanly as the loveliest girl in the land, 
dancing at the gayest ball, in a dress of 
which the embroidery is the pinched lines | 
of starvation in another girl's face, and 
whose pearls are the tears of despair in 


But have women, then, no sphere as 
women? Undoubtedly they have, as men 
have a sphere as men. If a woman is a 
mother, God gives her certain affections | 





| and cares springing from them, which we | 


may be very sure she will not forget, and 
to which, just in the degree that she isa 
true woman, she will be fondly faithful. 
We need not think that it is necessary to 
fence her in, nor to suppose that she would 
try to evade these duties and responsibili- 
ties, if perfect liberty were given her. As | 
Sydney Smith said of education, we need | 
not fear that if the girls study Greek and 
mathematics, mothers will desert their in- 
fants for quadratic equations. 

But the sphere of the family is not the 
sole sphere either of menor women. They | 
are not only parents; they are human be- 
ings, with genius, talents, aspirations, am- 
bition. 

I know, as every man knows, many a 
woman of the noblest character, of the 
highest intelligence, of the purest purpose, | 
the owner of property, the mother of chil- | 
dren, devoted to her family and to all her | 
duties, and for that reason profoundly in- | 
terested in public affairs. And when this 
woman says to me: ‘*You are one of the 
class. Your government is 
founded upon the principle of expressed 
consent of all, as the best security of all. 


more than you, because | am a parent, and 
wish, more than many of my neighbors, 
to express my opinion and assert my influ- 
ence by a ballot. [I ama better judge than 
you or any man can be of my own respon- 
sibilities and powers. Iam willing to bear 
my equal share of every burden of the gov- 
ernment, in such manner as we shall all 
By what right, 
then, except that of mere force, do you 
deny me a voice in the laws which I am 
forced to obey?” What shallI say? What 
can I say? Shall I tell her that she is 
‘owned’ by some living man, or is some 
dead man’s ‘relict,’ as the old phrase 
Shall I tell her that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for wishing to be un- 
sexed; that God has given her the nur- 
sery, the ball-room, the opera; and that, if 
these fail, he has graciously provided the 


shall [ tell her that she is a lute, x» moon- 
beam, a rosebud, and touch my guitar and 
weave flowers in her hair? 

We can be patient. Our fathers won 
their independence of England by the 
logic of English ideas. We will persuade 
America by the eloquence of American 
principles. In one ot the fierce Western 
battles among the mountains, General 
‘Thomas was watching a body of his troops 
painfully pushing their way up a steep 
hill against a withering fire. Victory 
seemed impossible, and the General—even 
he, a rock of valor and of patriotism, ex- 
claimed—*‘They can’t ‘do it! They'll 
never reach the top!” His chief of staff, 
watching the struggle with equal earnest- 


arm, and said, softly: ‘Time, time, Gen- 
eral; give them time;’’ and presently the 
moist eyes of the brave leader saw his 
soldiers victorious upon the summit. 
They were American soldiers—so are we. 
They were fighting an American battle— 
so are we. ‘hey were climbing a preci- 
pice—so are we. The great heart of their 
General gave them time, and they con- 
quered. The great heart of our country 
will give us time, and we shall triumph. 
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THE MISSION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY SENATOR GEO. F. HOAR. 

I think the Woman Suffrage Association 
is to be congratulated, because it is the 
only one which has in charge the defence | 
of the principles of republicanism. Among 
the assoviations for political ends in this | 
country, this and kindred associations are 
the only ones which have the full logical 
right to take to themselves the august 
name of Republican. 

We have driven our leading opponents | 
from one position to another, until at last 
there is not a thoughtful opponent of 
woman suffrage to be found who is not | 
obliged to deny the doctrine,—which is 
affirmed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in our National Constitution, and in 
every bill of rights on the American conti- 
nent,—of the natural equality of human 
beings. 

The State is to be the expression of the 
deliberate choice of the whole people, 
counting their votes head for head, with 
the exception of persons disqualified by 
nature. Does woman come within any | 
exception to the general proposition? Is 
there anything in the nature of woman 
which unfits her for a share in the govern- 
ment of the Republic? Our proposition is 
just this: that the wish of the women of 





sons that shall govern this Republic, shall 
be counted in making up the collective | 


| will of the whole, just as the wishes and | 


the desires of men are counted. That is | 
all. Is there anything in the nature of 
woman which will make it either worse 
for the State or worse for her, that her 
will in regard to the administration of the 
government of the State shall find its ex- | 
pression at the ballot-box? 

A person to be entitled to share in the 
government of the State or country ought 
to love the State, ought to desire its wel- , 


fare, and ought to be capable of judging 


of the characteristics uf the persons pre- 
sented for their suffrage, and of the wis- 
dom or folly of the measures which are 
proposed from time to time before the peo- 
ple. Can you think of anv other qualifica- 
tion than interest in the Republic, love of 
the Republic, capacity to choose its ser- 
vants, and capacity to judge of the meas- 
ures upon which its welfare is to depend? 
Now is there any one of these qualifica- 
tions that woman does not possess? It 
used to be said of a candidate for office, 
who was a man of property, that he had a 
“stake” in the country. Isthere any stake 
in the country like that of the mother’s in- 
terest in her children? Do not the moth- 
ers, the wives, the sisters, love the Repub- 
lic as well as their husbands, or sons, or 
brothers? Is there any doubt about that? 
Then in regard to the capacity to judge 
of character. Is not that womuan’s pecu- 
liar forte and characteristic and trait? 
How often does it happen that the husband 
receives his word of warning from the 
wife, or a brother from the sister, in re- 
gard to the character of a person in whom 
he is likely to place undue confidence! 
Then the final consideration: the capac- 
ity to judge of the measures which are for 
the advancement and welfare of a Repub- 
lic. 
Well, now, in order to consider that, we 


| ought to bring before our minds an ade- 


quate conception of what the Republic it- 
self is for. Whatis the purpose and object 
fur which the nation exists, and for which 
ull these vast forces are created? What is 
a nation for? Different nations answer 
this question differently, and the answer 
of each is the key to its history. Had you 
asked an ancient Greek, he would probably 
have told you that a nation was itself an 
end. ‘The nation, he would have told you, 
was the ultimate end, and that the citizen 
was made for the benefit of the State of 
which he was a member. Plato proposed 
to breed children as he would have bred 
dogs or horses, with reference to their 
making soldiers or citizens. 

If you were to ask an Englishman, and 
you had got from him his exact vpinion on 
this subject, he would probably tell you 
that a nation was intended for the develop- 
ment of the character of a gentleman. I 
have no doubt the Englishman is learning 
something. He has learned much since 
our fathers shook off the dust of their 
feet as they left England, since they baf- 
fled his attempt to subject us unrepresented 
to his will, and since at a later day we made 
it uncomfortable for him to bully us on the 
high seas. The English gentleman, to do 
him full justice, will be a brave and honest 
man, and means that England shall be a 
brave and noble nation, and so a fitting 
country for the English gentleman to gov- 
ern. He will, it is quite likely, be inter- 
ested in social questions, perhaps in the 
labor question. But he will expect that 
his ancestral hall and stately trees shall go 
down in his name from eldest son to eldest 
son, though a thousand paupers starve in 
their hovels; and it is for this, to his mind, 
that England exists, and is great by land 
and by sea. 

If you were to ask a Frenchman, he 
would tell you the State exists for glory— 
for military glory. ‘'thecockof France,” 
says the song, ‘“‘is the cock of glory.” 
When the French soldier is wounded or 
sick in the service of France, he is flung 
aside to die like a weed by the wall. [| 
heard a distinguished surgeon say, a year 
ago, that France had not improved in her 
care for the wounded of her armies fora 
hundred years. 

If you were to ask a German, he would 
tell you that the object of the State was 
strength ; not military strength merely, but 
strength. He considers the end of human 
life to be the building up of a strong em- 
pire. For this has Germany introduced 
her admirable systems of education, gen- 
eral and technical. When somebody com- 
plained to Bismarck of the destruction of 
life in the late war, he said, ‘‘Who ever 
heard of making an omelette without 
breaking the eggs?” 

The object of the Republic differs from 
all these. The object of the Republic is 
not strength, not wealth, not glory, not 
empire,—it is the aggregate worth of the 
people. It is personal, not material. You 
value your neighbor not for his money, 
not for his physical strength, not for his 
genius, but for the qualitics of courage, 
generosity, love, honor, truth; and you 
value your State just so far as it is an ag- 
gregate of persons possessing these quali- 
ties, and just so far us it is the means to 
promote and increase them. Now, will 
anybody deny that it is women on whom 
we depend to educate and foster the moral 
qualities of children, and who possess the 
faculty of fostering and educating chil- 
dren so largely that it is admitted that it is 


| rarely that a child who loses his mother in 


early life grows up possessing them? The 
loss of a father is unimportant in compar- 
ison with that of a mother, who instils all 
these qualities into the child. Will any- 
body deny that she is equally capable 
with the husband and father, in determin- 
ing what measures and what policy in the 
State will result in the increase and pro- 
motion of these qualities in the aggregate 
of families and individuals that go to make 
up the Republic? 

So I say, judging by these tests,—and no 
other or better test has ever been stated by 
philosopher, statesman or jurist,—that the 
womanhood of America should have its 
choice recognized and weighed, just [as 
that of the manhood of America is recog- 
nized and weighed in governing the State. 

It is said that there are many offices in 
the State for which woman is unfit; if this 
be so, all you have to do is not to elect her 
to them when she has the ballot. 


No, my friends, this is prejudice and not 
reason with which we are contending. We 
must carry out our Republicanism to its 
logical results. Women must stand by 
your side in the church, equals, or the 
church must go back to the time of the 
Inquisition. She must stand by your side 


| in the family, or you must go back to the 


times when she was a companion only for 
the beast that was in you. She must stand 
by your side, an equal in the school or col- 
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lege, or you must go back to the days of 
the Jesuit school and the monastery. She 


must stand by your side an equal in the | 
State, or you must go back, or, what is | 


worse than going back, you must remain 
where you ure. 

‘The worst foe we have to contend with, 
is timidity,—failure to trust the Republic, 
and the ideas which are its strength and 
safety. ‘The preacher, in that sublime pas- 
save in Ecclesiastes which describes the 
failure of manhood, typical also of the de- 
cay and decline of States, tells us of ‘‘the 
day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and they shall be afraid of that 
which is high.”” How many good persons 
there are who meet every attempt to 
carry out the sublime idea of the Republic 
with a cry of alarm,—‘‘It isn’t safe to ex- 
tend the franchise, it isn't safe to give ed- 
uvation and power to people, it isn’t safe 
to free the slave, it isn’t safe to lift the 
giant Labor to his feet, it isn’t safe to 
count the vote of the woman!” Have these 
people ever considered what it is to be 
safe—what is the meaning of the word 
safety? Suppose one of your soldiers in 
one of the great battles which decided the 
fate of the country, when bullets came 
thick, had been tempted to quit his place 
in the ranks and skulk out of danger in the 
rear. Would he have been safe? A car- 
cass might have got off without a wound; 
but courage, manhood, self-devotion, love 
of country, everything in him that was 
wortb saving, would have been in danger 
at the thought, and, if he had yielded, 
would have perished in that hour. When 
John Howard went to Bedford jailin Eng- 
land, on his humane errand of mercy, sup- 
pose he had been frightened by the jail 
fever as he crossed the threshold, and 
turned back? John Howard would have 
died miserably in that moment. A com- 
monplace coward and sneak would have 
walked away io his stead. John Howard 
was only safe when he braved the malig- 
nant jail fever by the bedside of the men, 
sick and in prison, whom he relieved. ‘The 
safest place for the hero is in the thickest of 
the fight. What is animal in him may be 
safer where his soul will not rest with 
ease and security. But that which makes 
him a hero is safe; the heroism in him 
burns and glows, while the body and the 
life are in danger. So it is with the Re- 
public. You may swell its wealth and its 
farms, its commerce and its factories. 
One dough-faced President or Governor 


may succeed another, the population may | 


increase and multiply in a time of quiet 
and stagnation, while the aggregate of 
virtue, intelligence, loyalty and courage 
is dwindling away. So far as the Repub- 
lic devotes all its instrumentalities to se- 
cure the rights,—liberty, equality and the 
pursuit of happiness,—to all its people, 
therewith and thereby securing the high- 
est aggregate of moral worth, so far it is 
safe; so far as it fails to do this or sub- 
stitutes other ends, so far and so far only 
is it in danger. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IS RIGHT. 


BY HON. JOHN D. LUNG. 





I think it is a custom among the Yankee 
people when any new plan is suggested, 
especially if it has been advocated for a 
long time and with great urgency, to 


settle the matter in the only sensible way, | 


which is, to put it to the test. Has it oc- | 
curred to you that a great many intelli- | 
gent people—whether or not you agree 
with them—advocate woman suffrage? Do 
you remember that the claim has been ad- 
vocated for many years? Are you aware 
how easy it would be to settle this ques- 
tion by putting it to the test? 

The question of woman suffrage suffers | 
from its very familiarity. If it could be 
sprung as a new question; if, for instance, 
the right to vote were altogether a new 
right conferred on the people in this year, 
1890, for the first time, there would be no 
more question of granting it to both men 
and women than of permitting both males 
and females to attend the public schools, 
or acquire and hold property, or do any of 
the other many things which both now doin 
common. Or put it in another way,—for, in 
homely phrase, what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,—suppose that up to 
this time suffrage had been limited to wom- | 
en, and that no man had ever been permitted | 
to vote except for school committee. Sup- 
pose, meantime, that men had developed | 
their natural capacity for every depart- | 
ment of business life and enterprise, and | 
were demanding the ballot. How much 
nonsense do you suppose they would | 
stand from anybody who should answer | 
them by saying that suffrage is not a | 
right; that it is a matter of expediency; 
that there are too many voters already; 
that men are virtually represented by | 
their wives and mothers; that to give | 
them the ballot would result in the dis- | 
turbance of families and endanger the 
home; that it would lead to violence at 
the polls; and that men ought not to be 
perverted from their sphere or distracted 
from their appropriate business of making 
money, raising corn, transporting freight, 
and all the great masculine concerns and 
economics of production and commerce? 
How they would roar you the great truths | 
of the Declaration of Independence, that 
all mankind are created free and equal, 
and that government derives its just pow- | 
ers only from the consent of the gov- 
erned; and that whoever is taxed for the 
common benefit and affected by the mak- 
ing of laws should have a voice in the pro- 
cess of taxation and legislation! 

My trouble with this subject is that I 
never heard an argument against woman 
suffrage. I have heard expressions of 
honest and crusty prejudice, and the 
blunt won’t-have-it. I know the conserva- 
tive faintness that is terrified at the fall of 
a rose-leaf, and I appreciate the weight of 
the inertia of custom. But I never heard 
a reason urged against woman suffrage 
that was worth considering, or was not an 
insult to the understanding of a very 
small boy. There is some satisfaction in 


to woman suffrage is like a bag of feathers | 


suspended in the air. You may pound it 
all day, and at night it is a bag of feathers 
still, neither ruffled nor moved. 

Let us be honest, and admit what we all 
know; that the real reason why the right 
is denied to women, is because there is just 
trace enough of ancient barbarism linger- 
ing in our civilization to bar them out— 
the same barbarism that made women 
slaves, that made them beasts of burden, 
that made them pets and playthings; but 
that—thank heaven—is gradually passing 
away. ‘lhe whole logic of the thing lies 
in a nutshell. Either women should vote 
or men should not vote. Human ingenuity 
cannot suggest a single distinction between 
the sexes so far as the right of voting is 
concerned. They are equally competent to 


comparative merits of candidates. Is there 


are equal in these respects to the average 
voter, or that they are not as well pre- 
pared to pass on the comparative merits 
of Blaine and Cleveland, free rum and 
prohibition, civil service reform and the 
spoils system, free trade and protection, 
free and equal suffrage and fraudulent 
elections? Men and women have an equal 
stake in the government and laws; they 
each hold property to be protected and 
taxed; they alike have children to be edu- 
cated, and lives and limbs to be made se- 
cure. Iam told that you will find many 
a street in our towns, on which, of the 
adult residents, a majority are women own- 
ing property on which they are taxed for 
the municipal expenditures in which they 
have no voice. And yetinevery such com- 
munity the average intelligence and com- 
petency of the women is, at the very least, 
equal to that of the men. Some of the 





men don’t know much. Some of the wom- 
en would not vote if they could; and 
many of the men do not vote, although 
they can. Some of the women would vote 
as they were led or misled; and many of 
the men do the same thing. Most of the 
women in these instances would, if they 
were voters, exercise the suffrage with 
care, conscientiousness, 
and advantage; and the men do no more. 
These same men and women meet together 
many times a year and engage in the same 
interests, not only in private life, but in 
public relations. If thereis an industrial | 
or agricultural fair or a village improve- | 
ment enterprise they are equally active. 
Both furnish members of the school com- 
mittee, one as good as the other, not only 
| in matters of instruction, but even in the 
way of schoolhouse repairs, and the grad- 
ing of the grounds. They mingle in church 
meetings, and in this respect we all know 
that women are the salvation of the enter- 
prise. ‘hey own stock in the same bank 
and railroad, and vote with common intel- 
| ligence on their shares. ‘They crowd into 
| the same hall to attend lectures and balls. 
| They go to the same theatres and unite 

in local dramatic entertainments. Most 

significant of all, they go to the same 
| political meetings, listen to the same 
| Stump-speakers, and if a hot campaign 
comes, engage with the same acrimony 
and passionateness in political debate, dis- 
cussing men and measures at the street 
corners, and fighting it out around the 
family table, the household not infre- 
quently divided against itself. in view 
of this, what patience can be had when 
some hardshell tells us that this is all so; 
but the heavens would fall, society would 
be ruined, the State would collapse, if 
the same women, once in March and once 
in Nuvember, should enter a decent town 





| being knocked down. But the opposition | 


| judge of the merits of measures and the | 


any doubt that the women of this audience | 


women don't know much; some of the | 


understanding, | 
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years, certitied to by the best authorities 
there, and showing a much better record 
than suffrage in many Southern States or 
Northern cities. Woman suffrage is vindi- 


cated by the fact that, while steadily the | 


sphere of woman has been broadening, ad- 
mission given her into new fields, occu- 
pations, trusts,—yet in no single instance 
has she failed to show herself equal to the 
task. Reflect upon that fact for » moment! 
If there were this inferiority or unfitness 


of woman incapacitating her for suffrage ; | 


| if it were wrong and inexpedient and dan- 
gerous for her to exercise that function,— 
how do you account for the fact that what- 


ever forward step you have let her take, 


she has justitied it? 

Not only in my mind is there no argu- 
ment against woman suffrage, but every 
argument for it. In the first place, every 
| extension of intelligent suffrage strength- 
ens the body politic. I must believe this, 
| or give up the principle of republican gov- 
| ernment, which is the strongest and secur- 
est form of government. I know some 
| shudder a little at universal suffrage, but 

it is ten thousand times more dangerous 
| to suppress and exclude a part of the peo- 
| ple. The gases which are harmless if 
| vented, may work ruin if you confine them. 
| There can in the long run be little danger 
when all are equally enfranchised and 
thereby equally responsible. Suffrage is 
itself an immense education; its absence a 
degeneracy. The broader the basis of 
your State, the safer. In the next place, 


ever circle it has been admitted into under 
conditions of its own self-respect. His- 
tory, homely experience, common obser- 
vation, all confirm this. Woman suffrage 
would not debase women and politics. It 
would elevate both. It would add to the 
body politic the positive elements of femi- 
| nine wholesomeness and vatural antagon- 
| ism to vice and violence. A new interest 
| for the securities of home and peace, so- 
briety and order, would be invoked. Wom- 
| an herself would be benefited, as intelli- 
| gent emancipation of every sort and to 





whatever degree always benefits its object. | 


I cannot help feeling that back of all 
this matter of casting a vote, lies a still 
deeper question of social integrity. 
is at stake not the unrest of a few women, 
leaders of a movement, but the welfare— 
great body of women who are in the mass | 
of life, who toil in shops, and whose char- | 
acter and fate are subject to the moulding | 
of their circumstances. Anything that at- | 
taches to them a badge or fetter of inferi- | 
ority, dependence, or weakness, just so far | 
impairs self-respect and hinders their ulti- | 
mate moral and intellectual self-sover- | 
eignty. When woman is under full equal- 
ity of rights and of social responsibility, 
thence will date the era of a wholesomer 
social life, which now sometimes seems to 
be the despair of social science. 

The topic is boundless. I have touched 
only on familiar and practical aspects, 
which come quickest home to the sense of 
justice. To sum them up, it is right that 
women, equally burdened, should have 
equal voice in the adjustment of the bur- 
den. It is despotic and undemocratic to 
deny the equal right. Nothing is easier 
than to arrange for its exercise without 
injurious disturbance to social life or po- 
litical stability. Women would not be 
drawn from their duties, or their time over- 
occupied, any more than now in the case 
of men,—and we all know how little, how 
next to nothing, that is for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine in every thousand of them. 
No dangerous, but a better, element would | 
come intoinfluence. I have no more doubt | 








hall or ward room,—all the more decent 
for their presence,—walk to a ballot-box, 
and put into it a piece of printed paper ex- 
pressing in concrete form the results of 
their previous consideration ! 

Right? Of course it is the denial of a 
right, and everybody knows it. ‘l'o deny 
a right is an outrage. Itis idle to mystify 
this matter with refinements about natural 
right and artificial right. Somebody even 
has suggested that women are not particu- 
larized in the Declaration of Independence 
or the Constitution. Neither are slaves. 
Even as to them some used to argue that 
freedom is nota natural right; that chil- 
dren are not free; that offenders against | 
the law and insane persons are not free; 
and that freedom is a matter of expedient 
discrimination. As a matter of common- 
sense, you and I know that if we contrib- 
ute out of our property toa common fund, 
if we are taxed fora common enterprise, if 
our rights, our liberties, our persons, our 
children, are affected by certain laws, we 
ought to have a voice in the arrangement; 
and if you doubt this, try the experiment 
with a body of men, and see what will 
come of it. 

If it is a right, why should it be denied? 
When yet in the history of the world has 
it been found that what is right is inexpe- 
dient? Somebody says few women would 
vote if enfranchised. Well, it often hap- 
pens in an election that more than half the 
men refuse to vote. But if one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to vote, 
what earthly reason is there for denying it, 
because other men and women do not wish 
to exercise it? If I desire to breathe the 
fresh air of heaven, shall I not cross my 
threshold, because the rest of the family- 
group prefer the stale atmosphere indoors ? 
Somebody else says—but, really, these ob- 
jectious are too trivial for consideration or 
answer. Think of arguing with a sober 
face against a man whose brains are re- 
| duced to such a minimum that he solemnly 
| asserts a woman should not vote because 
| she cannot fight. In the first place, she 
| can fight; in the second, men are largely 
exempt from military service; and in the 
third, there is not the remotest relation 
between —— a musket and casting a bal- 
lot. As to this matter of expediency, it is 
an insult to our civilization to assert for a 
moment that we have not intelligence and 
ingenuity enough to do a thing which it is 
right to do; or that the mere mechanical 
arrangements cannot be provided for per- 
mitting women to take part in voting as 
they take part in other exercises. Why, 





of the ultimate voting of women than I | 
have of the progress of the human soul, or | 
than I have that, when that time comes, a 

‘more enlightened age will look back on | 
our discrimination against one of the sexes | 
in this respect as a relic of barbarism, a | 
slowly melting glacier of bourbonism and | 
prejudice. [ want to be on record as havy- 

ing melted out early, or rather as having | 
never been frozen in. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize,andenrich | 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparillais worthy | 
your confidence. It is peculiar in thatit | 
strengthens and builds up the system,creates | 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while | 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. | 


ming it has been a success for twenty | 


the influence of woman has refined what- | 
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the moral and intellectual status—of the | — 


WINE OF COCA 


| 405 Washineton, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


Jere > 


“O for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 
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CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
Providence, R. J. 





Chicago, /l. 


| St. Louis, Mo. 
—_ 


- LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


| THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, tt is Hot-Forged ana 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 





Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
; a 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 










with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 






| Tesaurant |) that of a corset front, so that a corset and Speemet bust oupoers is provided 
P mim within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

( If NW Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
Ay ieg ] the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


4 PRICES. 
|| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... oeeeeee oG1.75 
i \ “« @i, «* e * Bone Front only....++++++e+e+e+ 2.00 
AN oo 0, * Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back........++ 2.25 
AT | \ “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......-.+++e++++ 1,60 
a - acta, « 611, * 0 BeROErcccccscccecccccevees coveee 176 
= 621, Children’e—wit ut Bones............0000..00- ae "75 
631, Infante’ ad W6 coccces coececcceececcocees of 


PATENTED. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ——y 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sa’ factory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
r e 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated. 





KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. f spon 
Tye. eRe iM one w ESSes.. piece ; qws in order, and no eRe. becemne a. 
TED FILLED CHURCH AND 
he best in the world. Remain 4A! and keep t 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT, CUSHIONS. 
Can ed on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 
re bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


placed or bunchy. 

KNI FIL ING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
eir shape. 
e used as life-preservers, and are to be depende 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITT D MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 

w 

CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 

The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


LIVER 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’S 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| 
[OO Doses One Dollar | 
| 
| 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once fora and a Free Bottle of my infal 
5 lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
SAGUFI x L H. G. ROOT, ME.Ce, 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


FL I NT TN I 
ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness. 





worst cases. 


BARGARRCN ART TARCAD St Ril vk 
CKOCn=t THREAD 


all Blood 

















striking at an obstacle that is capable of 


the thing has already been tried. In Wyo- 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


lary deity of her city—she dropped her 
yote at the urn of the Areopagus. She and 
the noble sisterhood who, since her time, 
have often intervened to save the State 
from destruction—these are the feminine 
ideals of to-day: the women who build 
the family, the church, the State, with 
men, and as worthily as = 

Mr. Blackwell said: *“‘The motto of 
Maine is ‘Dirigo. I am not a Latin 
scholar, but | believe ‘Dirigo’ means, ‘I 

o ahead.’ I will call upon Rev. Henry 

lanchard, president of the Maine W. 5. 
A., to tell us how the friends of suffrage 
go ahead in Maine.” 


REV. HENRY BLANCHARD. 


Mr. Blanchard, who had not expected to 
make a speech at this time, gave a brief 
but interesting account of the work in 
Maine. ‘The Legislature holds biennial 
sessions, and this is the off year. Prepa- 
rations are making for an active attack 
upon the next Legislature, and_ the 
speakers are to be representative Maine 
women from all parts of the State. 





MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, who has 
been in great request on every side among 
the philanthropic and religious societies 





of Boston, was then introduced by Mr. | 
Blackwell, who proudly announced that | 
Mrs. Chant had come to this city as the | 


invited guest of the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Chant said: ‘‘I am here as the in- 
vited guest of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and I am proud to be so. We are 
often ungrateful, and forget how much of 
the liberty we enjoy is due to the labors 
of the pioneer advocates of woman suf- 
frage. Inthe matter of woman suffrage, 
there is at present a race between England 
and America. If | were an American, | 


would not be beaten by that little island; | 


but in England we are certainly a little 
nearer the goal. We have municipal 
suffrage, and we use it to very good ad- 
vantage. The Lord Mayor of London 
lately entertained thirty-seven tutal absti- 
nence mayors from other cities. 
there were so many such mayors is due 
largely to the votes of temperance women. 
We have also had parochial suffrage for a 
long time, and it involves more than is 
generally understood. For one thing, the 
overseer elected by the parish has the 
care of all the roads. 
in ove parish found that the poor men 
and women of her denomination had 
ceased to come to church. She asked 
them why, and they told her the roads 
were so bad it was impossible for them to 
get there through the mud. She inquired 
about the overseer of roads, and found that 
he was away on the continent, leaving the 
roads to take care of themselves. She 


Ty 
That | the Legislatures will all hold sessions next win- 


A wealthy woman | 


THE WOMAN’S 


was dishonest in his dealings as a trades- 
mau, intemperate and profligate. Mrs. 
Alice Scatcherd went to the political wire- 
pullers, and represented the injury and 
disgrace that the election of such a man 
would be to the town. They said he was 
supported by all the liquor-sellers, and it 
would be impossible to defeat him. Mrs. 
Scatcherd said: ‘‘Secure the nomination 
of a thoroughly good, respectable man, 
and I will canvass the 400 women house- 
holders of the ward, and we will elect him.” 


| 


Such a man was found, and was induced | 


to stand. Mrs. Scatcherd, in her canvass 
of the women, went to one who kept 
a disreputable house. Mrs. Scatcherd, 
talked to her about the two candidates. 


The woman listened, and finally said: ‘‘I | 


am no saint; but [ have a daughter, and | 
don’t want her to grow up like me. | know 
enough about bad men. ‘hey are cruel, 
every one of them. I will vote for your 
candidate.”” And when election-day came, 
the better of the two candidates was 
chosen, almost all the women, both bad 
and good, voting for him. 

Mrs. Chant said: ‘The priaciple of 
woman suffrage is summed up in the co- 
operation of humanity, men and women 
working together.” She closed with an 
earnest appeal and anexhortation to active 
effort. 

—————__#oo—____—__- 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the business meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
held at its rooms, No. 3 Park St., on 
Tuesday, May 27, at 10.30 A. M., the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the continued agi- 
tation of the political rights of women during the 
past year in every New England State and 
throughout the United States; in the adoption of 
a woman suffrage State Constitution by the peo- 
ple of Wyoming, and in the vote by the U.S. 
House of Representatives for her admission; and 
in the recent report by the U. 5. House Judiciary 
Committee recommending a woman suffrage 
amendment to the Federat Constitution. 

That justice and expediency imperatively de- 
mand the enfranchisement of women by every 
New England State, and in view of the fact that 


ter, we urge immediate preparation and renewed 
activity. 

That this Association is non-partisan, and we 
call upon voters in all elections of State legisla- 
tors and members of Congress, to make woman 
suilrage the paramount political issue. 

That the thanks of the sutfragists of New Eng- 
land are tendered to all the members of Con- 
gress who voted against striking out the woman 


| suffrage clause of the Constitution of Wyoming. 


then offered, if she might be made over- | 


seer of roads, to perform the duties 
without expense to the parish for one 
year. She went among 
who had votes, and promised that if she 
were elected she would soon put the roads 
in such a state that they would all be 
able to come to church even in the worst 
weather. The conservatives were dis- 


That South Dakota will be the battle-ground 
for woman sutlrage until the November election ; 
that success there will help to forward ultimate 
success elsewhere; therefore we recommend 
the sutfragists of New England to hold local 
fairs and entertainments, for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to aid the campaign in South Dakota. 

That we congratulate Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Norway, Sweden and 


| Finland upon the vigurous effurts now making 


the women | 


mayed at the idea of making a woman | 


overseer of roads, and they searched the 
town records to see whether there was any 
precedent for such a thing. They found 
that three women had served as overseers 


in ancient times, and then they felt better, | 


for nothing is so convincing to the British 
mind as « precedent. The woman was 
elected, and soon brought the roads into 
excellent condition. We have school 
suffrage also in England, and are waking 
up to the right use of it. We find that 
you must care for the bodies of children 
as well as for their minds, and that it is of 
no use trying to teach starved and uncom- 
fortable children, seated on hard benches. 

“A majority of both houses of Parlia- 
ment are now in favor of the woman 


suffrage bill, as soon as it can be brought | 


toavote. ‘here are two chief obstacles: 


(1) the ancient respectable party which | 
is afraid of a change is the party now in | 


wer; and (2) Ireland blocks the way. 
any English women have come to the 


conclusion that we ought to let Ireland | 


block the way, until the question of Home 
Rule is settled.” Mrs. Chant paid a warm 
tribute to the chivalrous way in which the 
Trish members of Parliament supported 
the woman suffrage bill, almost unani- 
mously. 

Mrs. Chant said that the woman suffrage 
association had made it popular in Eng- 
land for women to speak in public—a 


in these countries for the equal rights of women. 
That among the encouraging signs of the times 
are the admission of women to the Theological 
School at New Haven and to the Law School of 
New York University; their probable admission 
to the Medical School of Johns Hopkins, and the 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Pateuts have been granted to women 
during the week ending May 13, 1890, as 
follows: 

Mary E. Stolp, Erie, Pa., Vapor Face- 
bath. 

Catherine A. Tierney, Chicago, Ill., Cor- 
set. 

For week ending May 20, 1890. 

Georgia M. Sigsbee, Boston, Armpit- 
Shield. 


Mary A. Thomas, Springfield, Tenn., 


Pencil-eraser. 





I¥ you want a pretty glove for any dress 
occasion, you should examine the choice 
assortment that Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, 
is showing. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chap- 
eron Bureau, at 94 Union Square East, is 
the latest and most beneficent development 
of feminine tact and genius. Strangers 
visiting the great, bewildering metropolis 
undergo no end of labor, annoyance, dis- 
comfort, and loss of time, from their lack 
of acquaintance with persons, places, and 
public conveyances. An eflicient staff of 


Mrs. Hardy and Mrs. Carolyn Flavel Ober, 
are willing, for 1 moderate compensation, 
to place at the service of the visitors the 
knowledge and experience only acquired 
by years of residence. Reliable guides for | 
shopping, visiting prominent buildings, | 
art galleries, theatres, concerts, hotels and 
boarding-houses, able to procure railroad 
and steamboat tickets, can always be had. | 
Purchases will be made on commission. | 
Young ladies may be safely escorted from 
and to their homes, children taken to and 
from school; in short, any work of escort, 
house decoration, or selection of books or | 
furniture, can be done by correspondence. 


gentlewomen, under the management of | 
| 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. 8. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrric AGEncy, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Usep up ball plavers and atbletes find John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment a Balm in Gilead. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—Annual meet- 
ing at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St, on Sat- | 
urday, May 31. Bu-iness meeting for members only 
atl0A M. Public meeting at 11 A.M. Luncheon at 6 
Park St., at 1.30 P. M. 





Room and Board can be obtained in ARLING- 
TON, near steam and electric cars. Price $4 per week. 
Address A. H., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Ofiice, Boston. | 





A Boston Teacher, intending to spend the 


| summer vacation quietly in England and scotland, 


increasing number of women admitted to practice | 


in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

That we call the attention of the public to the 
glaring inconsistency of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, which bas just voted not to disfranchise 
men convicted of infamous crimes or those whom 
it is proposed to relieve from the payment of a 
poll-tax as a prerequisite to voting, while at the 
same time it has retused the municipal ballot to 
women who have already paid a tax as voters 
for school committee,—thus making infamous 
criminals and non-taxpayers of the male sex the 
political superiors of law-abiding, tax-paying 
women. 

That we recommend the suffragists of New 
England to make a special point of sending 
woman suttrage literature to the students of col- 
leges and high schools; and that the Association, 
so far as its funds will permit, will furnish litera- 
ture for this purpose, free of charge. 


Officers were elected as follows: 
OFFICERS. 
PrReEsIDENT—Lucy Stone. 


VICE-PREBIDENTS : 


Maine—Rev. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. George 
8. Hunt, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Hon. Fred. 
Robie, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Mrs. L. M. N. 


| Stevens. 


thing which used to excite the utmost | 


horror. She also told a story of 
a little town in Lincolnshire, where the 
hall used for public purposes was provided 
with a miserable little gallery at the back. 
This gallery, draughty, damp and uncom- 
fortable, was occupied by the women, on 
a certain annual public occasion; the 
floor of the hall and the platform were 
reserved for men. At last, after the 
women had suffered many things in the 
gallery, a flote was brought one night to 
the chairman from the ladies in the gallery, 
saying that the draught was so dreadful 
that they could endure it no longer, 
and that they really must be allowed to 
come down and occupy seats in the body 
ofthe hall. The chairman looked shocked, 
hastily declared it impossible, and was 
about to put the matter by, when a sweet 
voice fell upon him from the gallery: 
‘John, if I stay here I shall have another 
attack of bronchitis, and you will have the 
doctor’s bill to pay.’ Upon this the chair- 
man succumbed. He had not minded his 
wife’s discomfort, but the prospect of a 
doctor’s bill was too much for him. The 
women of that town bave had seats on the 
floor ever since. Mrs. Chant said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is in some such undignified way as 
this that we shall get the suffrage. Women 
will be let in by some miserable back 
door; but I don’t mind, so long as they 
get there.” 

Referring to the “bad woman vote,” 
Mrs. Chant said that in Leeds, a few years 
ago, &@ man was a candidate for town- 
councillor who was most unfit. He 


New Hampshire—Hon. Henry W. Blair, Mrs. 
N. H. Knox, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. J. H. 
Gallinger, Mrs. Caroline R. Wendall. 

Vermont—Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Mrs. H. G. 
Minot. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. 
Annie E. Aldrich, Hon. Olney Arnold, E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Arnold B. Chace, Hon. J. C. 
Wyman, Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Augustine 
Jones. 

Connecticut—Frances Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph 
Sheldon, Mrs. G. M. Bissell, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Miss Lillian Clarke, Mrs. M. 
H. Porter, Miss Anne Whitney, John G. Whit- 
tier, William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. William Claflin, 
Hon. Oliver Ames, Hon. J. G. Abbott, Hon. 
John E. Fitzgerald, William I. Bowditch, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley. 


SrecreETARY—Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER—Francis J. Garrison. 
Avpiror—Amanda M. Lougee. 


EXecuTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Maine—Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Mrs. 8. J. L. 
O’ Brion. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. A. S. White, Mrs. Dr. 
Tucker. 

Vermont—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler. 

Rhede Isiand—Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Sarah J. Eddy, Martha W. Greene. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Hon. 
John Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Susan J. 
Cheney, Mrs. Effie Pitblado. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
Mary F. Eastman, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 


| A., Brooklyn P.O. 


desires to know of some lady similarly minded, who 
would share expenses and prove a pleasant travel- 
ling companion. Inquiry may be made of Miss 
WILDE, at this office. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- 
lied by addressing Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord, 
a Price per dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, | 
Quince, Cranberry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 

in or before the fruit season. 





Proof-Keader.—W anted, a situation as proof. | 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel- 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for | 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or oe. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in _—— family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. | 
Ladies will be met at boat or | 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. ‘To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 5. HATCH, Manager. 











American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 

Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 


Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 


mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 


MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 








GLOVES 
For Glass Days aud Weddings, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


Miss | 


Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis, Mrs. Eilen B. Diet- | 
| shades for Class Days and Wedding occasions. 


rick. 
— —* > e— 





The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the | 


Progressive Friends will be held at Long- 
wood, Pa., June 13 and 14. The morning 
of June 14 will be given to woman suf- 
frage. 


53 West Street, Boston, 


Has a very attractive line of gloves in all the odd 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


‘Plenty of 
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MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 





In the Healthy Highlands of Northeast Georgia. 


FINE IRON ORE. 
| PINE AND HARD-WUUD TIMBER. 
WATER POWERS. 
| FINE SPRINGS, | 
! BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 


Yellow-Fever impossible. '« 

Malaria unknown. 

Asthma always cured. 

Bronchial and Pulmonary 
viseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
of Demorest are makiog a vigorous effort to secure e ual suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest **A Woman’s Town,’”’ Demorest is, and 
will always be a most desirable place for residence, und the certainty of a rapid growth and development 


makes its stock and lots safe, secure, 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 


and very profitable investments. 


Lots $100 to 8300 now will 


Stock of the Company, pur value $25 per share, now selling at 52 per cent., or $8.00 per share, will pay 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J 8S. HARPER, Vice-President....cceees 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary sevesees 
Cc 


- B. KNIGHT, Treaswurer......cccseeee 
Be Be BAP Pc cvcccccccccsccccccccees 
C. ANTHONY TUELL.....ccscccccccces 
Ex-Gov. A. H. COLQUITT........++++- 


For particulars address 


Pere TTT TTT TTT Ti TTTrTTrey Sardinia, Ind. 
6000506000060 60060600"66 ..». Demorest, Ga. 


PPPTTTTTT TTT TTT Tet Tt Te Demorest, Ga. 


MITTTITITTT TTT TTT TT rrr TT Demorest, Ga. 


PPTTTITITITTTiTTT Tire New Bedford, Mass. 
PPPTTITITITTTTTirirrir Trt Atlanta, Ga. 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
‘Valuable as an alterative and tonic." 





Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” j 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








A CARD. 


Our importations of ENGLISH and 
FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS have just 
arrived. 

As the season is now so far ad- 
vanced, we have decided to mark 
them at very low prices, in order 
to insure a quick sale. They are 
beautiful in design and texture, and 
will commend themselves to the 
critical eye as desirable for Deco- 
rative Work, 

You are cordially invited to visit 
our store, where every convenience 
is offered for the selection of ma- 
terials for Interior Decoration. 





The Boston Wall Paper C0,,. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, | 


20 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 

For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situate 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to 88 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 


Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 
Refers to Miss Wilde, WOMAN's JOURNAL Office. 


COWLES i pitied Bo Bona 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MaAJor, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C., RICH, 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full co. :ses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


WRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ili Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs 
C. P. Lacoste. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can learn ofa safe and 
positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 
or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro- 
lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


212 Columbus Ave., cor, Berkeley Street, 
Suite 3, lst Floor. 




















BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of asausement. For 
terms address as above. 


LADIES’ 


Spring and Sommer Styles for Hats and Bonnets 
can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch St.,Boston 
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You women of t 
The woman of 
The dangers of h 
What aie your 
Mothers and wiv: 
Great names, 
please! 
Room for wise as 
But are you the 
Housekeepers! 
Keep house wit 
ease? 
No! You keep s 
You don’t keep 
Wives, say you? 
Who hold from 
Keeping their hu: 
You don’t keep 
And mothers? F 
From cradle de: 
Why, half the chi 
You don’t keep 
And still the wail 
And homes are \ 
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